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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Government is, in form at least, still 

keeping an open mind on the Dominion 

proposals for Preference at the Imperial 
Conference. But in the country such speakers as 
Mr. Graham and Mr. Alexander expose this for 
the piece of hypocrisy that it is. Their young 
economists are ready with alternatives of every con- 
ceivable kind, good, bad, and indifferent. But 
Mr. Snowden and Lord Passfield will have 
nothing to do with tariffs. 


Meanwhile Mr. Baldwin has ‘issued a compre- 
hensive manifesto on Preference, tariffs, quotas, 
and subsidies. It bears every sign of having been 
carefully thought out; it follows and amplifies Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent proposal for an emergency 


tariff ; and it tackles the question of dumping (on 
which the Government, of course, has shown itself 
impotent). 


For my own part, I should have preferred the 
document to contain a few figures—I cannot 
see any particular point in talking about a 
quota unless one knows the percentage, or a 
guaranteed price unless one knows the terms of 
the guarantee or the actual price-level at which it 
will operate. It is perhaps unreasonable to expect 
these things in a manifesto, but the truth is that 
politicians have depreciated their own coinage to 
such an extent that nobody believes their words, 
only their figures. And not always them. 


The manifesto as it stands, however, is distinctly 
a policy; and, apart from this inherent and evil 
vagueness, a good policy. Elsewhere in this issue 


La. correspondent describes Mr. Baldwin as walk- 
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ing on a tight-rope; but with the aid of Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain as balancing-pole, he has 
at least been piloted successfully across the chasm 


of Safety First to the terra firma of Preference 
First. 


The world will probably not be very much 
impressed by the fact that ‘‘Jix’’ claims to have got 
there first under his own steam; Lord Brentford, 
like every other Conservative in these days, may 
be about to found his own party, but his follow- 
ing is not likely to be large. No; the criticism 
that will be generally made of Mr. ‘Baldwin’s 
action will be on very different lines. 


Nobody, even among Mr. Baldwin’s most dis- 
contented followers—who probably number at least 
half the party—has ever suggested that his 
instincts were wrong; the complaint has 
always been that his actions did not follow his 
instincts, and that his promises were not. per- 
formed. He stood, for example, for Preference in 
1923 and 1924; but he sent for Mr. McKenna and 
Mr. Churchill as Chancellors of the Exchequer. 


It is impossible to defend a contradiction of that 
kind. 


The party needs, in fact, something more than 
a guarantee of wheat :preduction; it needs a 
guarantee of political production. There is no 
vendetta in this paper, as a Conservative candi- 
date suggests elsewhere in this issue, against Mr. 
Baldwin. But there is a very natural determina- 
tion that if a Conservative Government is returned 
to power, it shall really carry out its pledges and 
not merely fumble with great issues, and contra- 
dict its own policy, as in Mr. Baldwin’s previous 
administration. 


In no place is criticism of the party leader 
more rampant or outspoken than the Carlton 
Club. A few try to stem the tide of disaf- 
fection, but the current, from all accounts, 
is becoming irresistible. For his own peace 
of mind it is as well that Mr. Baldwin 
rarely, if ever, crosses the threshold. One would 
have thought that expediency would have drawn 
the head of the party to such a Mecca, and yet 
Lord Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law were strangers 
in the club, and the late Lord Salisbury avoided 
it like the plague. 


By the same token I happened to be dining last 
week at the Ladies’ Carlton Club and could not 
help thinking that if the £70,000 spent in altera- 
tions and decorations had been expended in Con- 
servative propaganda the party would be in better 
fettle. As it is, the club is littke more than a 
pleasant lounge where politics are relegated to 
the cellar. To a very large extent Mr. J. C. C. 
Davidson is responsible for this party effort, 
which is as useless as it is expensive, though it 
is true that there is no lack of members. 


It was rather surprising to read the terms of the 
Liberal Party’s appeal for funds. Most people 
have assumed that the Lloyd George fund 
furnished every Liberal candidate with all he 
needed to ask, and it comes as something of a 
shock to hear that this Golconda is beginning to 
run dry. 


The last election was, no doubt, an expensive 
one, as the Liberals fought a great many seats 
which they could hardly have expected to win, 
and which they did not in fact win. Apparently 
they want to do the same thing again, without 
any perceptible advantage to themselves or the 
nation. In politics, of course, anything may 
happen, but it is not very likely that history will 
repeat itself in this particular direction. 


The list of British political representatives for 
the Indian Round-Table Conference, which was 
published last week, has not been well received, 
With the exception of Lord Reading, there is no 
name whichi carries complete conviction, and 
unfortunately the Conservative nominees are more 


open to criticism even than the rest. The pros. . 


pects of the Round-Table Conference are not in 
any event brilliant, but this makes the outlook a 
gloomy one indeed. 


Meantime speculation continues to increase as 
to the successor to Lord Irwin when his period 
of office is over, but the gossips have so far had to 
make their bricks without straw. That, of course, 
does not deter them. A few months ago “ every- 
body knew ”’ that Lord Londonderry was to be the 
next Viceroy. A few weeks back it was Lord 
Thomson. Now the quidnuncs could an if they 
would whisper the name of Sir Herbert Samuel. 


Against the Liberal favourite, however, are 


arrayed the Labour stalwarts, who hold that too 


many Labour jobs have been given away already. 
It is) bad enough, in their view, that ancient 
Whigs and ambitious Liberals, whose clothes 
have been dyed or merely dipped in the Labour 
tub should be promoted almost before they are 
out of the bath. But to promote a Liberal who 
does not even pretend to be converted is, it seems, 
more than political human nature can bear. 

Admittedly, it would rather advertise the naked- 
ness of the land, but the ordinary Labour member 
in singularly coy when asked to name a possible 
Labour Viceroy. Mr. Thomas’s stock has shrunk 
too badly this last year for him to be a possible 
candidate, while Sir Oswald Mosley’s seems to 
have risen too rapidly. 


That might, of course, be a reason for sending 
him to India. Since he resigned from the Govern- 
ment his progress has been spectacular, and the 
rank and file of Labour are getting into the way 
of regarding him as the next Labour Prime 
Minister. But there are other and older claimants 
to the succession who, on the simple but sufficient 
ground that a man cannot be in two places at 
once, would be glad to see Sir Oswald translated 
to Calcutta. Viceroys and ex-Viceroys are out 
of the home political stakes. 


Everybody has a kindness for Mr. Clynes, who 
is one of the only two men in the present Govern- 
ment whose reputation has not suffered by a year 
and a half in office. He is now initiating a useful 
work by enquiring into the method, or rather lack 
of method, of dealing with the old offender. The 
problem is a difficult one, for habitual crime 
becomes pathological—Mr. Lloyd George’s Dart- 
moor shepherd is the classic case—and, according 
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to some medical schools, the offender is hardly 
responsible for his own actions. 


This is a difficult doctrine for any lawyer to 
swallow. An irresistible impulse to pick pockets 
or steal the spoons may be understood by the 
alienists of Harley Street; but the Old Bailey Bar 
holds as firmly as it can to individual free-will 
and moral responsibility. There is a profound 
difference of principle as well as practice here, and 
Mr. Clynes is bravely risking himself in deep 
waters. But the problem is a real one, and I wish 
him luck. 


It is rather astonishing that the Film Censor 
should refuse to license ‘ Outward Bound ’ on the 
ground that it deals with a future life. The piece 
was played with great success on the stage, and 
I never heard even the most ‘severe censor of 
morals suggest that did anybody any harm. It 
seems only logical, therefore, to conclude that if 

ou go to a theatre you may believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, but if you go to the pictures you 
may not. 


If that is so, it is to be hoped that the Censor 
will be consistent. The ghost in Hamlet will have 
to be cut out of any screen version, and also, I 
presume, the apparitions in Richard I1]—unless 
authority decides that these were purely subjective. 
Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ which was shown successfully 
in London twenty years ago, of course becomes 
impossible. Perhaps the Film Censor will think 
—if he ever does think—again. 


Although the Maltese dispute is for the moment 
in abeyance, the Foreign Office will before long 
have to define its attitude towards the Holy See. 
The lease of the British Legation expires at the 
end of the present year, and I understand that no 
decision has yet been taken as to its renewal. Mean- 
while, the Chargé d’Affaires lives in an hotel, and 
has a couple of rooms in the Beda College as an 
office. 


The situation is both inconvenient and undig- 
nified. Either we are to be represented or we 
are not; and although the Government is right 
not to appoint a fresh Minister in the circum- 
stances, it should make up its mind to house the 
country’s representative worthily, or to abolish 
the post altogether. The latter course, indeed, 
has much to recommend it, and I understand that 
it would not displease some in high authority 
among English Catholics, 


The restoration of Carol does not seem to have 
done much to improve the Rumanian situation. 
The new Cabinet is unlikely to last long, and it 
will hardly inspire enough confidence abroad to 
tempt the foreign capitalist, which is the real 
object of every move on the chess-board of 
Rumanian politics. Of course, a reduction in the 
size and cost of their armed forces would go a 
long way towards restoring the finances of all the 
Little Entente Powers, but that will certainly be 
the very last step to be considered. 


The more detailed information which is now 
coming from South America does not suggest 
that the Brazilian revolution differs in any way 
from those which have recently taken place in 
neighbouring States: It is clearly not social in 


its nature, as was the case in Mexico a few years 
ago. At the same time, the enormous size of the 
country, and the fighting which has characterized 
it, has given it a prominence which, from the 
point of view of international politics, it hardly 
deserves. 


The weakness of Brazil ever since the fall of 
the monarchy has been the exaggerated insist- 
ence upon State, as opposed to Federal, rights. 
The States have their own tariffs, and in a country 
where produce for export may have to pass through 
several States on its way to the coast, this is a 
great handicap to trade. The army, too, is ever 
inclined to meddle in politics, so that until the 
Constitution has been reformed, there will always 
be a danger of troubles like the present. 


The lay world has been amused rather than 
excited by the news that a clergyman in the 
diocese of Durham has excommunicated three of 
his parishioners. This particulat weapon is form- 
ally retained in the Anglican Church, but like the 
Roman interdict—which has not, I believe, been 
proclaimed for two hundred years—it seems to 
have fallen into complete desuetude. ‘There is 
some dispute in Protestant theory whether it 
should be exercised by a bishop or his archdeacon, 
but it is certainly a straining of his proper 
authority for a parish priest to resort to such 
methods, and it is likely to land him in serious 
difficulties with his superiors. 


It is high time that the popular Press dropped 
its ridiculous crime stunts. One reads of ‘* sleuths 
dashing ”’ here, there, and everywhere, of clues 
being run to earth by the sleepless intelligence of | 
the Big Five, and of detectives equipped with 
the whole apparatus of modern science in pursuit 
of the criminal. This must be very unwelcome to 
Scotland Yard, which seems to be seriously handi- 
capped by the new rules, and which cannot but 
be painfully aware that far too many murderers 
are now at large. 


Downing Street’s policy of natives first in 
Africa has roused a more bitter and widespread 
resentment among the whites than appears on the 
surface of reports. Nairobi, Salisbury and Cape 
Town speak with one voice, and Lord Delamere 
finds an ally in General Hertzog. As usual, General 
Hertzog has rushed into the controversy without 
thought of logical consequences. He claims the 
right to intervene in an Imperial matter because 
it may affect the Union. If the Imperial Govern- — 
ment opposed his native policy in South Africa, 
no doubt that would be an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the sovereign rights of the Union. 


The most striking development from Downing 
Street’s native policy, however, is that it has 
brought the two Rhodesias to a frame of mind 
which makes fusion between the self-governing 
and the Crown Colony a question of immediate 
practical politics. Southern Rhodesia has won over 
turbulent Matabili as well as docile Mashona to 
peace and contentment, and there is no trouble in 
Northern Rhodesia. But it can easily be created 
if the blacks are to be Exeter Hallmarked and 
given to understand that they may flout the 
whites with impunity. No problem calls more 
loudly than this for the vision of the founder of 
Rhodesia. 
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EXTENDING THE SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


URS being by common repute a spend- 

thrift age, it seems worth while to call 

attention to the steady and gigantic sale 
of Savings Certificates. There is no need to fill 
this page with rows of astronomical figures. 
Enough to point out that a method of Govern- 
ment borrowing, devised during the war and 
popularized by an appeal to national necessity, 
has retained its popularity in time of peace. A 
new and rich vein of savings has been opened 
and continues to be worked. That it is really 
new is proved on the one hand by the continued 
high level of Savings Bank deposits and on the 
other by the successful absorption by the invest- 
ing public of the immense new issues of 
Government securities. 

It would be interesting to know more about this 
money, and some investigation both of the amount 
of the average holding and of the interval between 
purchase of certificates and their encashment might 
well be undertaken by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The question cannot be a matter of 
indifference to him,.for the outstanding liability 
of the Government is very large indeed. Numbers 
of people in comfortable circumstances have taken 
advantage of an issue which combined immunity 
from taxation with certain appreciation of 
capital, and bought as many as the law allowed. 
The limit was, and is, nominally 500, but in 
practice it is variable. The man with a wife and 
three children can, in fact, buy 2,500, whereas 
the bachelor has to content himself with the legal 
maximum. The general popularity of Savings 
Certificates is sufficient proof that savings will 
be made, even in what is sometimes denounced 
as'a spendthrift age, when conditions are favour- 
able. Why, then, should not the Government 
abolish or at least raise the present limit of £400 
Savings Certificates to, say, £1,000? 

No doubt the Treasury would object—and 
rightly—that while thrift is a virtue in the 
individual, there are circumstances in which it 
might become an embarrassment to the State; 
and those circumstances are precisely illustrated 
in the case of Savings Certificates. They are 
cashable with interest on demand. In the event 
of any sudden national emergency, such as that 
of August, 1914, there is nothing to prevent 
every holder of Savings Certificates demanding 
back his money and interest to date within the 
week. A situation of that kind is always poten- 
tially, and it might become actually, dangerous. 
It could be met, of course, by a moratorium, but 
nobody can pretend that that is an ideal solution. 

There is, however, a way round the difficulty. 
Once the limit of the first 500 certificates had been 
bought, it could be provided that either these, or 
any further certificates purchased, could only be 
cashed at, say, one month's notice; or the 
original holding might be transferred into a new 
form of security such as savings bonds. Money 
invested in these bonds should be treated on the 
same lines as insurance premiums and taxed at 
half the standard rate. 

The bonds should be payable in gold or gold 
exchange, so that their real value would be con- 
stant whatever tricks time or chance played with 
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the currency, They should run for a long time 
twenty or twenty-five years, with the option of 
extension, but should be immediately payable on 
the death of the holder, or on the evidence of a 
chartered accountant that he was in financial 
difficulties, or on the evidence of a doctor that 
he was suffering from serious and prolonged 
disablement. In the event of a death payment 
they should be taxed for death duties at half the 
standard rate. The purchaser could thus have 
the assurance that, in all circumstances, his 
capital would be intact—a point which would 
carry great weight with middle-aged men who 
remember what happened to investments in 
Consols. 

The advantage to the Government of this 
scheme would be that it would be quite unneces- 
sary to offer a high rate of interest. Five per 
cent. should be retained for the ordinary Savings 
Certificates, but three per cent. would be ample 
for the bonds, particularly if the holders were 
given the option of allowing the sums annually 
due to be added to the principal. 

It would thus be possible for the Government 
to borrow at 3 per cent. money which it could 
use to redeem the 5 per cent. War Loan—a 
prospect so tempting that it deserves to be con- 
sidered very carefully; while at the same time 
it would be assisting to build up a fund which, 
as the bonds become payable, would be avail- 
able for investment. We commend the suggestion 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the con- 
viction that it correctly interprets the feelings of 
a large and provident section of the community. 


ITALY AND THE PEACE TREATIES 


[From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT | 
Rome 


N no capital in Europe, save perhaps in Berlin, is 
[e question of a possible revision of the Peace 
Treaties more eagerly canvassed than in Rome, 
and the reason is not far to seek. Italy has always 
felt that M. Clemenceau, President Wilson, and Mr. 
Lloyd George jockeyed her out of much that should 
have been hers eleven years ago, and since the advent 
of Fascism to power this feeling has been immeasur- 
ably strengthened. Tt is not, therefore, surprising that 
now that events in Germany and elsewhere have made 
the problem of revision a living issue, a large section 
of Italian opinion should be prepared to support the 
desire of Berlin for the reopening of the question. It 
is not, in short, so far as Italy is concerned, a matter 
of abstract ethics, but, in the view of the most 
influential of her citizens, an overdue opportunity of 
righting the wrong done to the country at Versailles. 
At the same time, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that either Signor Mussolini or Signor 
Grandi has the desire, so often attributed to them, 
to tear up the whole of the Peace settlement. 
Whatever wishes of this nature may be expressed in 
the entourage of Herr Hitler, they find no echo in 
that of the Duce. The Italian standpoint rather 1s 
that certain changes can be made within the existing 
framework, and attention is called to the work of 
Canning and Palmerston, a century ago, who post- 
poned the outbreak of a fresh war for many years 
by refusing to allow the letter of the Vienna settle- 
ment to obscure the spirit. If the real causes of 
danger can be eliminated, it is felt that the peace 
of Europe will be far better assured than if the 
line is taken that the status quo must be upheld at 
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all costs. It is true that the Italian attitude 
is not, for the reasons already stated, by any means 
disingenuous, but it would seem to have much to 
recommend it when the theory upon which it is 
based has been examined. 

The first alteration which must be made is the 
abolition of the Polish Corridor. The existence of 
this anomaly is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant causes of the swing to the Right in Germany, 
and it is felt in Rome that so long as it is allowed 
to continue it will be a perpetual source of irritation 
in the relations between Berlin and Warsaw. Whether 
the Poles can be induced to view it in this light is, 
of course, another matter, but the key to their 
attitude probably lies in Paris, and if the Quai 
d’Orsay would modify its own attitude towards the 
problem, Poland would probably very soon follow 
suit. A land-locked State is, it is true, to be pitied, 
but it can exist without any great difficulty, as the 
case of Switzerland proves; while if Poland persists 
in persuading France to insist upon the continuance 
of the present state of affairs, she will incur the 
undying enmity of her western neighbour, and render 
her total overthrow in the course of a few years 
inevitable, for no one seriously pretends that the 
Polish army could make headway against the German. 

The second storm-centre is Hungary, and here it 
is widely felt in Italy that Lord Rothermere 
has encouraged the Hungarians to expect and to 
demand far more than they can ‘possibly hope to 
receive. The restoration of the pre-war frontiers 
is not a matter of practical politics to-day, and to 
press for it is but to sacrifice the substance to the 
shadow. What is possible is a rectification of the 
present frontier, and the removal of the ban upon 
the Archduke Otto’s assumption of the crown. These 
are affairs of detail, and however much the Little 
Entente might dislike the arrangement, it would not 
oppose such a scheme by armed force once the Great 
Powers had made their position in favour of a 
re-arrangement plain. Whether Austria can stand 
alone much longer, or whether she also must be a 
party to any Danubian re-shuffle, the events of the 
next few months will show, but so far as Hungary 
is concerned every week of delay increases the 
danger of a sudden explosion. 

Lastly, there is the problem of Italian colonial 
expansion, and how pressing that is can be attested 
by every tourist. If the Peace Treaties are revised, 
this question cannot be ignored. Italy wants nothing 
outside the Mediterranean; she would like Eastern 
Tunis, which France will never cede; she has no 
desire, pace Lord Rothermere, for Palestine, and 
little for Syria, though she may yet be obliged to 
take the latter in default of anything better. Her 
eyes are set upon Asia Minor, where the Turkish 
race is dying in spite of the reforms of Mustapha 
Kemal. 

Curiously enough, the belief that their country’s 
expansion must be in this direction is rendering many 
Italians desirous of postponing a revision of frontiers, 
in the belief that from their point of view the right 
moment will not come until Turkey relapses into 
chaos. In the meantime, the cession by France 
of her Syrian mandate to Italy would not only 
meet the latter’s present needs, but it would go far 
to ease the existing tension between the two Latin 
Powers, and so to render effective naval disarmament 
possible. 

Thus far and no further, in the view of Italians 
best qualified to express an opinion, is it necessary 
to go in the matter of the revision of the Peace 
Treaties. The comment that the question of the 
ex-German colonies would surely be raised by Berlin 
is met at the Palazzo Chigi by the statement that 
if Great Britain would help Germany to regain the 


without making any sacrifice herself, England can 
strike the decisive blow in favour of the stability 
of Europe by joining with Italy in demanding modi- 
fied revision. The cession of Jubaland is remembered 
with gratitude, and, incidentally, contrasted with the 
refusal of France to consider even the slightest 
rectification of the Tunisian frontier. 

In fine, the Italian Government holds the view 
that the best way to promote peace is to eliminate 
the causes of the existing friction, and that this can 
be done by revising those clauses of the Peace 
Treaties that have become unworkable. If no action 
is taken, as France appears to wish, then sooner 
or later an explosion will occur, and instead of 
piecemeal reform being possible, the whole settle- 
ment will be endangered. Such is the official Italian 
standpoint, and it is surely time that it received 
the attention of the British public. 


THE COST OF LITIGATION 


By A BARRISTER 


directed to the cost of litigation that there could 

be no excuse for another article on the subject 
were it not that so far the most important points have 
never been brought to the attention of the public. As 
a practising barrister I cannot help being struck 
by the misleading nature of many comments published, 
especially in letters to the Press, by persons who claim 
to be well-informed. Few seem to realize why the 
cost of litigation is high, none of them that com- 
pared with the general rise of prices it is now rather 
low, while some are undecided how cheap they 
wish it to be made. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the first public 
utterance of our Labour Lord Chancellor should have 
given countenance to the fallacy that the cost of litiga- 
tion ought to be kept high in order to discourage people 
from going to law. Yet in the same speech he poured 
congratulations on the Poor Persons’ Department, 
which, except in so far as it concerns itself with 
divorces (which would be better dealt with by magis- 
trates) exists to foster the worst type of litigation, 
claims for hypothetical damages supposedly sustained 
in accidents which the plaintiffs frequently caused 
themselves. Such suitors will never be discouraged 
by high costs, for they never pay them. 

But they are by no means typical of the work of 
our courts. The vast majority of the work of Civil 
Courts is, or should be, debt collecting in one form 
or another. To discourage suppliers of goods or the 
victims of petty swindles from proceeding to enforce 
their just claims, or even to insist that such litigation 
should pay its way is about as sensible as it would 
be to prosecute very few criminals on account of 
the obvious expense of police forces, criminal courts 
and prisons. Yet this is exactly what we do. Any- 
one who has ever practised in County Courts is 
familiar with the agreed correspondence in which the 
defendant alternates denying the debt with saying, 
‘*T have anyhow got nothing, so why waste your 
money in getting judgment against me?’’ 

In an immense number of cases the plaintiff does 
adopt this attitude and refrains from getting judg- 
ment. It is true that in many cases judgment would 
be obtained by default, but a small proportion of 
the defendants would appear to contest the claim— 
some of them doubtless having a genuine counterclaim 
against the plaintiffs—and it is on cases of this 
description that the majority of the Bar subsist. But 
litigants cannot be expected to go to law to make 
work for them, even though their actual fees would 
be small. The last statement may, I know, surprise 


GS much newspaper criticism has recently been 


Polish Corridor, the latter would not ask for her 
old colonies back. Indeed, the fact is stressed that 


the general public. But I am absolutely certain thatt 
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_though for every case he gets the average barrister 
‘is well paid for a man of his usually rather inferior 
- abilities, yet his net annual income is surprisingly 
‘small, and (what, is of more interest to those who 
have to pay) the fees have gone up less than any- 
thing else in the last twenty years, with the result 
that they form a surprisingly small item in the cost 
of litigation. 

Let me give examples from cases in which 
the writer has been engaged: in a short case in 
the King’s Bench Division a successful plaintiff taxed 
a bill of £55, of which only six guineas went to 
counsel; in a County Court case settled before brief 
was delivered, counsel received a guinea of a bill 
of some £14; a large Chancery action in which the 
total costs were over £2,000, contained no individual 
item for counsel of more than thirty guineas, It must 
be admitted that these all come from bills taxed 
against the other side. Where litigation has been 
unsuccessful or unproductive, solicitors often have 
to reduce their fees more than barristers. Thus 
moneylenders notoriously only pay their solicitors a 
percentage on cash recovered, whereas no barrister 
would appear for them unless his fees were certain. 

_The same principle applies more or less to much 
-debt collecting. The reason, in fact, why solicitors 
do not get fat on their comic itemized bills is that so 
few people pay them. 

_ But anybody who has ever examined a solicitor’s bill 
‘knows that it is divided into ‘‘ out of pockets ’’ and 
the solicitor’s own ‘“‘ profit-costs,’’ and the former 

.do not consist only of Warrister’s fees, so that a 
litigant who was in the fortunate position of having 

_lawyers to work for nothing might still be faced 

_with a formidable bill. Several of the items have 

. increased inevitably as the cost of everything else 
has increased, for they represent fees to doctors and 
other experts, travelling expenses, typewriting and 
postage. But there are two ways by which the State 

‘might exert its influence to reduce costs. 

In the first place there is too great a tendency 
‘for Judges to insist on what I should call the con- 
veniences of litigation plans, models, photographs, 
‘copies of documents and so forth, which pile up 
expenses. It is no hardship that House of Lords 
proceedings have to be printed in full, for the supreme 
. tribunal is obviously a luxury of the rich, but it seems 
.,to me unreasonable (to give two instances) that a 
County Court Judge should make a rule that he must 
have a typed copy of the correspondence (possibly 
‘pages afid pages) even in a rent restriction case, 
‘or that, the court should expect a proper plan in a 
_running-down action where an out-of-work man is 
claiming £20 from an uninsured motorist. , 

Secondly, court fees might well be reduced. It is 
,surely a ridiculous relic of medievalism to expect Law 
-Courts to be self-supporting, even if a reduction in 
fees to something like pre-war prices did not have 
the same effect as the introduction in 1840 of the 
ny post. 

It would be tedious to give many examples of 
.the increase in court fees—suffice it to say that a writ 
now costs thirty shillings as against ten shillings 
‘before the war, while even in the County Court a 
plaint fee including service by the court bailiff may 
.cost as much as forty-eight shillings. Admittedly, 
these sums are small compared with the cost of fighting 
an. action, but I have already pointed out that an 
immense number of plaintiffs normally get judgment 
by default, often against insolvent debtors, very often 
in the County Court for quite small sums and at 
no other costs than these court fees. 

Solicitors’ profit costs have, of course, gone up by 
33% per cent. since the war, and though this may seem 
little in the general rise in prices, its abolition has 
been frequently debated by the Law Society. The 
.reason for doing so is largely psychological, for clients 


to hear that the total is not everything—either a lar 

lump sum or a longer series of items would be toler. 

able, but the present system leaves an unpleasant feel. 
ing that one has been had both ways. Barristers’ fees 
on the other hand, have been almost stationary ; ous 
guinea has been the minimum fee: the present writer 
would have no difficulty in finding (without profferi 
the services of himself or his immediate friends) g 
perfectly competent, if not well-known, barrister to con. 
duct any case of ordinary length for something under 
ten guineas. 

I do not pretend that it would be any good offering 
this fee to Mr. Norman Birkett or Sir Boyd Merriman 
(though, be it added in parentheses, it is wonderfyl 
what one can do, if one really tries, in the way of 
beating down lawyers’ charges). My point is that it 
is no concern of the average litigant, who is the 
ordinary member of the public, if some barristers are 
in the fortunate position of being able to command 
enormous fees and some of their clients are in the 
no less fortunate position of being able to pay them. 
No one who goes to law is so ignorant as to suppose 
that he need ever pay fees of two or three hundred 
guineas. 

But the statement that the large fees of a few 
important leaders (and their juniors profiting by the 
‘* two-thirds ’’ rule) do no harm is subject to some 
provisos. Firstly, it is desirable that Taxing Masters 
should insist more strongly than they do at present, 
that the fees payable to an expensive leader are a 
luxury for the man who employs him and should not 
be charged to his defeated opponent. At present a 
rich litigant can brandish his expensive counsel’s fees 
in the face of his antagonist, who has an uneasy feeling 
that he may have to pay them. 

Secondly, there is no doubt a psychological effect. 
The immense cost of the few prejudices the public 
against the many who would be content with less. 

Thirdly, we must face the fact that there is an 
increasing and an alarming tendency, especially in 
criminal courts, for the most expensive barrister to 
get the best heating. The remedy for this is in the 
hands of the Judges. 

It would be tedious and useless in an article for the 
general reader to go into the details of barristers’ 
fees largely governed by tradition. The ‘‘ two-thirds ” 
rule by which a junior gets two-thirds the brief fee 
of a K.C. leading him is not so unreasonable as it 
sounds. For the junior has had to do a great deal 
of preliminary work at very small fees before his 
leader is ever called in, and both for this work and 
for the trial it is of the greatest value to have a com- 
petent junior. 

It has been remarked that barristers’ clerks receive, 
in addition to their salaries, fees paid by solicitors. 
This never seems to me a serious grievance. Barristers 
will continue to pay their clerks on a commission basis, 
and it does not seem to matter if the present clerks’ 
fees remain or if they are abolished and barristers put 
up their own fees proportionately. It is a rather foolish 
anomaly that clerks are entitled to higher fees on con- 
ferences than on briefs, but this is more a nuisance 
to barristers than to litigants, to whom it only makes 
a difference of some shillings. 

And while one is talking of briefs it is reasonable 
to call attention to what is a fairly definite piece of 
extortion on the part of solicitors—their charging for 
preparing a brief on much the same proportion as the 
barrister’s brief fee. Often, of course, where a well- 
known K.C. is employed, the case is one of complexity 
and the brief correspondingly hard to prepare, but 
it cannot be invariably a matter of greater difficulty 
to instruct a more competent rather than a less 
successful barrister. Still, when all is said and done, 
the difficulty of getting professional fees paid at all 
almost, justifies the legal profession in adopting the 
principle of the doctors and charging clients according 


hate, after going through an immense series of items, 


to what they can be made to pay. 
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PREFERENCE OR DISRUPTION? 
By RICHARD JEBB 


HERE is nothing new to the Imperial Con- 

| ference in most of the economic proposals now 

being canvassed. What is new is the critical 
situation in which they have been revived. 

Mr. Bennett’s was the most striking of the 
Dominion statements last week. But that was due 
to its forcible tone rather than to the substance, 
which was not invariably clear. Virtually his 
“ offer” is only a repetition of the Canadian offer of 
1902, which has, so to speak, been lying on the 
table ever since. At that time we had in force a 
revenue duty of one shilling a quarter on all im- 

rted wheat. Sir Wilfred Laurier, coming to the 
Colonial Conference, said in effect to our Ministers : 
“| offer to negotiate some further Preference for 
your imports into Canada if you will undertake to 
remit this duty on Canadian wheat, while maintaining 
it against foreign wheat. Please approve the prin- 
ciple, and then we can go into details.’’ The 
Conservative Government stupidly replied by abolish- 
ing the duty altogether. Theirs was the initial 
blunder, which has prevented progress for nearly 
thirty years already. Chamberlain, having resigned 
in protest, then said to Laurier, ‘‘ What exactly 
would you give us if, after the.mext election, we 
are able to restore the duty on foreign wheat?” 
Laurier replied, ‘‘ I cannot commit -myself in advance. 
First get back to power, with authority to restore 
the duty; then we can talk business.’’ ; 

At the Imperial Conference of 1907, Laurier 
intimated that his 1902 offer still stood. Deakin 
for Australia and Jameson for South Africa, made 
vigorous speeches in favour of the policy of 
Preference, quite in the spirit of the Dominion state- 
ment last week. Even at that early date it was 
made plain that the principle which the Dominions 
adopted for themselves and recommended to the 
mother country was, ‘‘ My own country first, the 
Empire next, the foreigner last.’”” But in behalf of 
our Liberal Government, Mr. Churchill, in his own 
language, ‘‘ banged and barred the door.”’ To-day, 
Mr. Snowden is alleged to be equally obstinate, if 
not so rude. 

Are the ex-Liberal Socialist leaders the only 
politicians who have made no progress all this time? 
In 1907 the Conservative leaders, being out of office, 
hastened to exploit the Imperial Conference. They 
sought to cover up their own recent blunder, of doing 
nothing when they had the chance, and to heal the 
dissension about food taxes in their own ranks, by 
roundly scolding the Government and professing their 
own eagerness to do what the Dominions wanted. It 
was all humbug. When the excitement of the Con- 
ference was over, they returned to the old yes-no game, 
which they have been playing on and off ever since. 
Likewise to-day Mr. Baldwin has hastened to protest 
sympathy with the Dominion proposals. His recent 
statement looked like ‘‘ food taxes at the next election,”’ 
but significantly did not say so. What will happen 
when, once more, ‘ the Captains and the Kings 
depart ’’? Hitherto the Conservative Party has always 
done harm to the cause of Preference by its abject 
obeisance to the dear-food bogey. Can the leopard 
change its spots? , 

As to ‘** other methods,” the policy of Import Boards 
was finally submitted to a Committee of the Conference 
in 1923, and decisively rejected on the evidence of those 
who had experience of the system in the war. 
“‘ Economic Secretariat ’’ can be said to have been the 
first suggestion put forward as an alternative to tariff 
Preference, so far back as 1905. In one shape or an- 
other, either by itself or as part of a larger plan, it has 
often been revived since. From the Dominion stand- 
point it has always looked like a dodge to shelve the 


real issue, or at best, putting the cart before the horse. 
‘* First approve the principle,’’ which must mean tariff 
Preference; and then, if in actual practice this system 
needs constant readjustment, set up your machinery. 

Two suggestions only can claim any novelty. There 
is Mr. Scullin’s plan of rationalization, borrowed from 
Lord Melchett. But this applies only to manufactur- 
ing industries, and is a matter primarily for private 
initiative among those concerned. Then there is Mr. 
Graham’s suggestion of trade agreements on the lines 
of the recent Anglo-American treaty, which has yet to 
be tested. Here the principle seems to be an exchange 
of credit facilities, enabling either party to buy specified 
goods on tick. It might be useful as between bankrupt 
countries, if we had really come to that. But if the 
idea is to mitigate the trouble of unstable exchange 
rates, cannot the Empire establish a currency for itself? 

More practical expedients are the activities of the 
Empire Marketing Board, in research and advertising 
—hitherto paid for by Britain alone. But research is, 
and ought to be, a cosmopolitan service. If is cheapens 
production the benefit cannot be reserved for one set 
of competitors, Advertisement, again, presupposes 
that the goods will be available at any market price, 
which is the whole difficulty. In any case the seller, 
not the buyer, ought to pay for the advertising. These 
objections would not apply to such measures as sub- 
sidizing ocean transport or air communications, or 
differentiating the income tax.and death duties so as 
to favour investment within the Empire. But all such 
expedients can only be regarded as ancillary to the 
main policy, of tariff Preference, without which their 
effect could only be slight. 

So much for the various proposals. Now let us 
consider the novel circumstances, which make Prefer- 
ence more urgent than ever before. The Dominion 
representatives warn us that this may be the last 
chance. No doubt they .have done so before, even 
before the war. But obviously the last chance must 
come some time, and it may be now. At any rate, 
this terrible economic slump, affecting the Dominions 
and Britain alike, puts a fierce pressure on our Govern- 
ment to deliver something more than talk. It places 
them in a worse quandary than beset the abler Liberal 
Government of 1907. Evidently they are trying to 
manceuvre Mr. Bennett out of his categorical position, 
‘‘ First approve or reject the principle.” Like Mr. 
Baldwin not so long ago (and perhaps again to- 
morrow) they demand to hear the details before 
deciding about the principle. That, on Mr. Bennett’s 
showing, would take six months, Time gained for the 
party and lost to the country. But will Mr. Bennett 
consent to play the game? Every excursion into details 
is bound to give fresh openings for attack to his 
political opponents at home—the risk Laurier would 
never accept unless business were certain to result. 
Against that, Mr. Bennett is a bolder man and.in a 
tighter place. If he sees any chance at all, by going 
further into details now, or even discussing alterna- 
tives, he may feel that needs must when a desperate 
Wheat Pool drives. 

But the economic crisis, which can only be tem- 
porary, is not the most serious that now confronts 
the Empire. To-day we witness the last lap of a 
thirty years’ race between disruption and Preference. 
The structure of the new Britannic Commonwealth, 
as an international unit in succession to the old British 
Empire, has lately been so undermined on every side 
that it now appears to depend on Preference alone. 
If the Britannic States were to be regarded as indepen- 
dent, Preference would soon be declared illegal at The 
Hague. Trade arrangements between them would have 
to rest legally on contract alone;and the ‘‘ most 
favoured nation ’’ principle would require that they 
should give no better terms to each other than to 
other countries offering equivalent concessions. On 
the other hand, Empire Preference is founded on status, 
not contract. Its legal assumption is that members of 
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the Britannic Commonwealth, as such, are entitled to 
give better terms to each other than to any foreign 
country ; though, in practice, the degree of this Prefer- 
ence may become a matter of contract. It postulates 
the undivided realm, as against the doctrine of multiple 
monarchy. Thus the policy of Preference is not only 
the sole practical incentive to more co-operation, but 
has become the legal bulwark of Britannic unity as an 


international principle. 


MR. BALDWIN AS ACROBAT 


[FRom A PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT] 


R. BALDWIN has accepted the Bennett pro- 
long drawn-out struggle 


and the 
the Conservative leader and the 


posals, 
between 


Empire Crusaders enters upon a new and perhaps 
decisive phase. Once again the bewildered spectators 


are unable to name the victor, and nobody can say 
definitely whether the Baldwin whale has swallowed 


the Beaverbrook prophet or whether, in the process of 


being swallowed, the prophet has choked the whale. 

For the moment the advantage seems to lie with 
Mr. Baldwin. At the Imperial Conference Mr. Bennett, 
with one eye on the manufacturers of Eastern Canada, 
conceived it his duty to declare that, as far as Canada 
was concerned, Empire Free Trade was neither desir- 
able nor acceptable. No sooner had Mr. Bennett 
spoken than the Conservative leader hastened to give 
his blessing to the Canadian offer, and the next 
morning the public awoke to find the anti-food-tax 
Mr. Baldwin pledged to support a policy of which the 
taxation of foreign foodstuffs is the foundation-stone. 

Mr. Baldwin’s conduct was, perhaps, 
ungenerous. In announcing his latest conversion to 
his latest form of Empire trade he made no mention 
of the man whose energy has reawakened public 
interest in the Empire. There was no reference to 
the limited partnership aspect of the Crusaders’ pro- 
gramme, of which the Conservative leader is fully 
cognizant. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s Empire Free Trade had been 
rejected. The scheme which Mr. Baldwin has 
accepted might be the same thing under another name. 
But the fact that it had another name and was not, 
Lord Beaverbrook’s made it doubly acceptable to Mr. 
Baldwin. He saw a precious opportunity of smashing 
the Crusaders and at the same time of bringing his 
recalcitrant followers to heel, and he went for the 
knock-out with all the vigour he could command. The 
trumpeters of the Central Office announced the victory 
with a fanfare, and Mr. Baldwin, whose leadership 
had been seriously challenged only the day before, was 
once more paraded before the country as the captain 
of a loyal and united army. 

On paper Mr. Baldwin’s triumph would seem com- 
plete were it not that his victories have always been 
of a Pyrrhic character. Twice already he has crossed 
swords with Lord Beaverbrook and dealt a death blow, 
only to see the fiery Crusader rise again with renewed 
vigour. His successes have been ephemeral, and the 
next day the dreaded bogey has reappeared in a new 
and more menacing form. From his own followers he 
has been subjected to a degree of pressure which has 
not been paralleled since the days of Addington. He 
has seen local associations turn against him and defy 
his negations. To-day he has made a last bid for 
victory, a last attempt to re-establish his dwindling 
authority. 

Has he succeeded? Has Fabius Cunctator triumphed 
over a too daring Hannibal or will he be forced to 
relinquish his command? The issue is an open one. 
If Mr. Baldwin is sincere in his wholehearted accep- 
tance of the Bennett offer; if he is prepared to go 
to the country with a bold advocacy of those duties 
which alone can form the basis of any practical scheme 


a trifle: 


of inter-Empire trade, he may yet succeed in re-estab. 
lishing his position. 

Unfortunately for the future prospects of the 
Conservative Party there are already indications that 
he is once more indulging in those acrobatics which 
have been so fatal. By a slow process he has 
travelled along his tight rope from the starting point 
of no food taxes to the middle stage of no food taxes 
without a Referendum or a second election, until to-day 
he stands before the final goal. 

Will he reach his goal in safety or will he fall 
by the way? No one will deny to Mr. Baldwin a 
certain agility in political manoeuvring. But both the 
country and the farmers will be suspicious. They 
remember Mr. Baldwin as the man who had his chance 
in 1924 and who frittered it away during four barren 
years. Advocacy of the quota system backed by vague 
promises of duties on foreign foodstuffs in a remote 
future will satisfy no one. It will not be acceptable 
to the Dominions. It will smell as Socialism in the 
nostrils of many of his own party. It will not stifle 
the voice of Lord Beaverbrook or of the Crusaders, 
Nothing but a bold and determined leadership can 
achieve that comprehensive measure of Imperial 
economic unity which alone will restore our industry 
and solve our unemployment, or save the Conservative 
Party from the disruption with which it is now 
threatened. 


THE FUTURE OF EGYPT 


By A. J. CUNNINGHAM 


Y the second Monday of November _ the 
Beesitusona limit to the period of prorogation 

of the Egyptian Parliament will be reached, and 
elections in some form or other. will then have to 
take place. Hitherto the Prime Minister, Ismail 
Sidky Pasha, has kept his own counsel, but in 
due time he wilf announce the decision to which he 
has come on the cardinal point at issue, the modifi- 
cation of the Electoral Law. There can be little 
doubt that the amendment will take the form of a 
return to the principle of voting originally chosen 
by the Commission appointed by the Egyptian 
Government itself in 1923, when drafting the present 
Constitution. In this task the Egyptian Government 
had acted with an entirely free hand, the British 
Government having specifically assigned this respon- 
sibility to them the previous year. 

The system selected and actually incorporated in 
the Constitution was in the nature of indirect voting 
by group. Although the principle of universal man- 
hood suffrage was admitted, its application was 
’ purposely limited. Every group of thirty electors 
voted for a ‘‘ delegate elector,’’ and these ‘‘ delegate 
electors,‘ who had to have certain educational 
and proprietary qualifications, in turn elected the 
parliamentary deputy. It was not until Zaghlul 
Pasha came into power, in 1924, that the indirect 
form of the exercise of universal manhood suffrage 
was abolished and the vote of “first degree” 
introduced. 

By Zaghlu!l Pasha’s arbitrary straining of the 
Constitution and the consequent sudden jump to the 
uncontrolled vote, a politically immature country was 
immediately placed in a position of danger. An 
injudicious feature of the policy of Lord Cromer 
during the previous 25 years had been a too drastic 
restriction of the powers of the old ruling classes, 
and a too speedy elevation of the illiterate. That 
element of the population, with an inherited flair for 
rule, derived in many cases from a Turkish strain, 
and the value of which has been increasingly appre- 
ciated since the Armistice by the Mandatory Powers, 
where it has been found in the adjoining countries 
of Syria and Iraq, was swamped by a new electorate 
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of the mass production variety. Neither were the 
authority and the influence of the King at this 
critical period fully effective. 

With British control withdrawn, there was, there- 
fore, no staid element to ensure moderation during 
an evolutionary phase which for safety must of 
necessity continue for generations. Suddenly there 
stepped into the ring a group of men, gifted with 
intelligence but lacking in sense; patriotic, perhaps, 
here and there, but mainly self-interested, who saw 
within easy grasp the plums of power. Even Saad 
Pasha Zaghlul made no bones about reaching out 
his hand on behalf of friends and relations. In filling 
up administrative posts when in power in 1924, he 
publicly declared: ‘‘ I have many relations. It’s a 
pity they are not all competent, for I want to promote 
them ail. Then, indeed, there would be a real 
Zaghlul Ministry both in name and.in blood.’’ But 
since his death whatever element of patriotism existed 
has mostly left, and the basis of Wafd policy is 
to-day little more than the seeking of office for 
personal ends. The uncontrolled electoral basis, 
with its facade of democracy, is the handiest instru- 
ment for the Wafd purpose of attaining and retain- 
ing power. An electorate 95 per cent. illiterate is 
appealed to for votes under a promise of redress 
for all its imaginary wrongs, and of comfortable 
billets for sons and nephews, 

A year ago, it will be remembered, Nahas Pasha 
came into power, with William Makram Ebeid Eff 
and Mahmud Eff El Nokrashi as his principal 
lieutenants—all three from their past records avowed 
enemies of Great Britain. Their first step was to take 
up the threads of discussion of the proposed new Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty where they had been left off by the 
Government of Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha the previous 
summer. The people of Egypt at heart welcomed the 
prospect of concluding such a treaty, and the Wafd 
knew this well; but it was no wish or intention of the 
Wafd to settle with England—at least not yet. At 
the same time discussion might usefully be resumed. 
The Labour Government would dearly welcome the 
kudos of having signed a treaty with the Egyptian 
people, with the pretence of having thereby settled 
once and for all the Egyptian question—another pea- 
cock’s feather in their masquerading cap. Why not 
encourage the delusion ? 

England, or at least a Labour Government, might 
therefore be made to serve a useful purpose. The Wafd 
would first of all hasten home and effectively emascu- 
late their opponents, firmly entrench themselves in 
power, and then begin afresh the Egyptian question 
and snap their fingers at their quondam Labour friends 
in England. They had mapped out a plan that would 
once and for all place control of the administration of 
justice and finance in their hands. The Bills for the 
Safeguarding of the Constitution over which the Nahas 
Ministry came to grief in May last provided for 
(a) the creation of a Supreme Court of Cassation with 
power to over-ride all judgments of other Courts, and 
(b) the appointment of a Controller-General of Finance 
with the rank of a Minister but who would derive his 
authority from and report direct to Parliament, and be 
independent of any Ministry. In this way any future 
efforts to replace a Wafd Government would be vain, 
as a non-Wafd Ministry would find itself throttled by 
a super-Court and super-Minister of Finance outside 
of their control. The members of the new Supreme 
Court and the Controller-General of Finance would all 
be nominated for life and would be undismissable, and 
they would be elected from active members of the Wafd 
Party. Other features of the notorious so-called 
“ Safeguarding of the Constitution Bill” were the 
infliction of fines mounting from £500 to £5,000 upon 
anyone breaking minor articles of the Constitution. 
Any Minister who infringed the Constitution by sus- 
pending Parliament was to be liable to penal servitude 
for life and a maximum fine of £10,000. 


In order to force these Bills through Parliament 
Nahas Pasha and his lieutenants set out to temporize 
with England and carried on the insincere negotiations 
with the Foreign Office early this year. The draft 
Bills were in readiness when they left Cairo for England. 
The negotiations in England were suspended until the 
delegates could return to Egypt in time to rush the 
Bills through, the benevolence of the Labour Govern- 
ment in the meanwhile being counted on to overcome 
any opposition from the King and the responsible 
elements of the Egyptian people. 

The best-laid plans, however, are liable to mis- 
carry, and in the courageous action of the King in 
refusing to be party to this barefaced attempt at 
the establishment of a Wafd oligarchy they had their 
first rebuff. With their bluff called in Egypt, and 
the sincerity of their motives suspect in England, 
the Wafd are now left to fight out their cause on 
its own merits. 


THE VINTAGE YEARS—III* 
By A. Wyatt TILBy 


T is impossible to run through lists of several 

hundreds of great names in different countries and 

centuries without forming some impression of their 
general character and distribution, and—like an 
astronomer with his catalogue of stars—speculating as 
to the causes of their appearance and disappearance. (I 
wish I had the knowledge to make a similar study of 
the rise and fall of talent in classical civilizations. 
Perhaps some scholar more familiar than myself with 
ancient history will apply himself to the task. It should 
yield interesting results.) 

The first point that emerges almost forces itself on the 
attention. One hardly ever meets the same name 
twice. These human heavens have many stars (and 
also a sprinkling of comets, mere gas streaming from 
an empty head) but very few family constellations. 
The Pitts, Cannings, Darwins, Dumas and Robert and 
Horace Walpole are almost the only effective excep- 
tions, and then only for two or three generations. 

The great statesman Wilberforce, who persuaded 
England to abolish the slave trade, was, it is true, the 
father of Samuel Wilberforce, the famous careerist 
bishop. But Soapy Sam (who avoided Rome yet 
missed the way to Canterbury) was only the father of 
an obscure bishop—a study of decline and fall in three 
acts that has many parallels. The famous American 
Adams dynasty—first generation President of the 
United States, second generation Minister to England, 
third generation a university professor, with a gift for 
letter-writing—shows that in this matter at least the 
New World resembles the Old, In the only other 
duplicate case in my list three centuries separated the 
famous Elizabethan from’ the famous Victorian Cecil, 
and a gap of nine generations kills any theory of 
hereditary genius. 

It will be said, of course, that this is an 
incomplete statement, and that able men may have 
wise mothers. No doubt it is true that talent may be 
transmitted through the female line as readily as 
through the male. But it would be as difficult to prove 
as to disprove any theory of heredity based on an 
assumption of that kind. I have not examined the 
evidence closely from this point of view, but the out- 
standing women of history do not seem to have had 
remarkable mothers, and the case of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning shows that outstanding w do not 
necessarily have remarkable sons. * 

On the other side of the account it is sufficient to 
mention Siegfried Wagner and Richard Cromwell as 


* The previous articles were published in the SaturDa~ 
Review of October 4 and 11, and the concluding artic 
will appear on October 25. 
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nonentities. (Oliver’s other children either died you 
—‘‘ It went to my heart like a dagger, indeed it did,”’ 
he said of one favourite son—or failed to make their 
mark.) Lord Gladstone and Herbert Bismarck were 
something more than nonentities, but generally speak- 
ing the sons of great men are seldom great. It is not 
quite true that the greater the man the less likely is 
his son to achieve greatness, but it is nearer truth than 
falsehood. 

The second point is that genius is not only often 
solitary, but perhaps still more often sterile (Carlyle, 
Blake, Keats, Ruskin, Hardy, etc.) This indication 
that genius inclines towards the abnormal physically 
as well as mentally in itself discounts rather heavily 
many otherwise excellent proposals for breeding a race 
of intellectual supermen. 

A theologian would probably say that this shows 
the perfectibility of man to be a delusion. From the 
evidence before me I could not contradict him; and 
yet it does seem at first sight odd that we, who have 
improved our horses and dogs and fruits and flowers 
out of all recognition, should be unable to do some- 
thing of the same kind for our own branch of the tree 
of life. 

But when we come to examine the question more 
closely, we find that the cases are not in fact parallel. 
Domestic animals are bred for physical, not mental 
points, and it is very doubtful whether their intelligence 
has not on the whole suffered rather than gained by 
the process of protective control. Hunger stimulates 
the wits, and the animal that is automatically fed (and 
possibly over-fed) has little to exercise its wits on, 
and easily goes soft and stupid. 

The philosophy of eugenics tacitly depends on the 
selection and protection of the comfortable and secure, 
and this seems a weak point in its doctrine. We might 
possibly breed athletes as we already breed race- 
horses on these lines. But the production of a Dante 
or a Goethe is a different matter. 

It is probable, none the less, that we could improve 
the average mentality of the human race; but less 
perhaps by selection and sterilization than by a change 
in the values which society attaches to different types 
of success. The main reason why we do not do this 
is no doubt that we are not sufficiently dissatisfied with 
our performance to try to improve the stock, or even 
to study the question very deeply; for the plain truth 
is that we do not as yet know much about it. 

Potential genius can certainly be discouraged or 
suppressed by adverse conditions; and also by condi- 
tions that seem extremely favourable—for many a 
great work has been contemplated but never achieved 
because the spur to regular effort was lacking. But 
there is no known recipe for producing genius, or even 
for ensuring conditions favourable to its development. 
There was nothing whatever exceptional in either the 
ancestry or environment of Copernicus, Kepler, or 
Newton; and apparently the one common point of their 
equipment was the habit of asking questions of the 
universe and seeing that they got the right answers, 
whereas their contemporaries were not even aware that 
there was any question to be asked, and took the answer 
—or rather the lack of it—for granted. Where intel- 
lectual curiosity is lacking, there can be no progress. 

Perhaps it should also be added here that the rival 
popular theory that great genius is madness is equally 
wide of the mark. The essence of genius is that it 
perceives more of reality than its contemporaries. If 
that is madness, then God must be very mad indeed. 

But if it is impossible to breed genius, the breeding 
of that lesser form of ability which we call talent 
appears to be relatively easy; talent being defined as 
less a perception or discovery of the unknown than ad 
hoc intelligence and competence for dealing efficiently 
and on the whole profitably with the known. Talent 
indeed is often hefeditary; though here again the 
fact that few families retain their mental superiority 
(as distinct from superiority of station or fortune) 


indefinitely makes one doubtful how far it is Possible to 
stabilize the strain. 

Politics and religion, in England at least, have been 
till recently very much a family affair; families have 
served the State or the Church as a matter of course. 
But apart from the Russells, Greys, Lansdownes, and 
half a dozen others—almost all of great territorial stock 
—there are few names that consistently reappear, 
Foxes, Burkes, Sheridans, Dundases have all gone; 
only one family has produced two Prime Ministers. |p 
the Church, where clerical families are common 
bishops have occasionally been sons of bishops; but 
no one family has yet produced two Archbishops of 
Canterbury. In the United States, no one family has 
yet produced two Presidents. 

This enquiry was not particularly concerned with 
royal families, which rule by hereditary right. But 
a collateral investigation which I made into the records 
of Bourbons, Hapsburgs, and Hohenzollerns seemed 
to show that on the mental side they were distinguished 
for tenacity of will and staying power rather than for 
any outstanding intellectual capacity; and this is per. 
haps connected with the fact that on the physical side 
they are very highly masculine. The preponderance of 
sons over daughters is more marked in royal than 
aristocratic or ordinary families, and this undoubtedly 
makes for dynastic permanence. 

Talent, then, is to some extent hereditary. But with 
all deference to Galton, not only the names in my list 
but the familiar facts of life suggest that it is hardly 
a case of breeding. The truth is that there is always 
far more talent in the world than the individual ever 
cultivates or society ever utilizes, and most of it, like 
other seed, simply goes to waste. 

Some talent, of course, is deliberately spent on un- 
worthy ends. But much can find no opportunity, and 
is compelled to labour at mean or mechanical tasks for 
lack of suitable employment ; and this seems very much 
the same under a low or a high civilization. In primi- 
tive times there is not sufficient surplus capital to 
support men who experiment with new ideas or pro- 
duce new knowledge, not food or drink. In more 
advanced times, when the surplus capital exists, its 
direction is often not conspicuously intellectual. The 
pacifists sometimes contrast the amounts spent on war 
and peace. It would be equally illuminating to contrast 
the amount of attention given to sport and science. 

This frustration of potential talent is one of the silent 
tragedies of life. The plain truth is that the ‘ glitter- 
ing prizes ’’ are not always there. 

What I take to be the reason for this I will try to 
make clear in the concluding article. 


IS THE FAMILY A FAILURE? 


in its developed form, the family, like 
marriage, is a-social rather than a biological 
product, it has its basis in instinctive demands. 
An emotional urge drives together individuals of 
different sex, and a no less powerful emotion binds 
the mother to her offspring. These two primal impulses 
are inherent in us, and the real problem is: can they 
to-day be adequately satisfied within an institution of 
the family type, or must we seek or invent some other 
device? 

Many people seem to have an idea that the family 
originated as an administrative unit, as deliberately 
schemed as the Napoleonic Code or a Roman high- 
way. In fact, it originated in obedience to individual 
urges and needs, and only in the process of time 
acquired supplemental characteristics based on social 
compromise. 

The common trouble with reformers, as with those 
who oppose all reforms, is a failure to distinguish 
between essentials and accidents; between things that 
are relatively eternal, and things that are in the 
crudest sense temporary. Owing to its place in the 
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evolution of social organization and of administrative 
machinery, the family has become intimately inter- 
twined with a number of human institutions with which 
it has no radical connexion. These institutions have 
nearly all experienced profound changes, especially in 
recent years. Consequently, the family, as traditionally 
interpreted, is full of irrelevant survivals and irritating 
inutilities. 

In a humorous and in every way admirable address 
delivered at the recent Oxford Conference of Modern 
Churchmen, the Rev. J. C. Hardwick said that ‘‘ for 
the average man the disintegration of morality means 
a decline of respect for the laws of property, and a 
decline of respect for the sanctity of marriage. 
Marriage and property are, in his eyes, the twin 
foundations upon which morality rests. So long as 
marriage itself is respected, he is prepared to allow 
a considerable degree of latitude; just as, so long as 
property is respected, he will allow a considerable 
degree of sharp practice.’” Mr. Hardwick reminded his 
hearers that ‘‘ the morality of the average man is a 
morality of custom. He acts as he does because people 
have always acted like that, just as he holds his 
opinions because other people hold them. And it is 
a mistake to pour scorn upon conventional morality 
and conventional opinion. If the circumstances of life 
never changed, morality would be almost entirely con- 
ventional.” But we know that the circumstances of 
life have changed and are changing rapidly; and, in 
consequence, all sorts of conventions and codes that 
served us admirably for hundreds, possibly for 
thousands, of years, do so no longer. It is true 
that changes labelled ‘* Progress’’ are not always 
changes for the better; indeed, history is full of 
examples of tragic snubs to optimistic revolutionaries. 
But, to borrow one more phrase from Mr. Hardwick, 
“practice, fortunately for us all, does not 
follow too closely on the heels of theory. A 
community, if it has reasonable health and vitality, 
can consume a good deal of intellectual alcohol without 
getting drunk. Also, it is very easy to exaggerate 
the extent to which advanced ideas are popular. You 
could put all the advanced thinkers in England into 
quite a small room.’’ It is not without significance 
that, in spite of unemployment and bad trade, in 
spite of housing difficulties, and in spite of the growing 
financial independence of women, the number of 
marriages in England and Wales was last year the 
highest for a decade; while the number of divorces, 
compared with the previous year’s figures, fell by over 
15 per cent, Is it not legitimate to infer that the 
weakening of many old taboos associated with conven- 
tional family life is in large part responsible for both 
these results? 

‘Many human instincts—including those associated 
with construction, with self-assertion and with personal 
mastery—which formerly found full opportunity for 
expression and satisfaction within the life of the 
family, have now to find outlets elsewhere. Moreover, 
the lessened differentiation between the sexes in out- 
look and ambition—a differentiation which our grand- 
parents took for granted—has further lessened the 
“general utility’ of the traditional home. Even as 
a convenient and effective means for the raising of 
fresh generations, the family, as hitherto conceived, 
has recently been severely criticized; for, in cur 
present-day environment, it seems to favour a recruit- 
ing of the population in increasing proportions from 
the ranks of the least efficient, the least successful, 
and the least able to provide for the material and 
intellectual wants of their offspring. 

And yet, with relatively few exceptions, the poorest 
home is found in actual fact to afford its children a 
more desirable environment than any institution can 
Provide. Chesterfield said that ‘“ considering the 
general run of sons, it is seldom a misfortune to be 
childless; and as fathers commonly go, it is seldom 


a misfortune to be fatherless.’’ However true or false 
may be this little piece of cynical philosophy, few would 
venture to make a parallel assertion as to the mutual 
inutility of mother and child. We need not take too 
seriously a recent prophecy that, before long, all 
children will, as soon as possible after birth, be sent 
by their parents to be reared in registered foster-homes. 
Yet the family of the immediate future will have to be 
of much looser texture than the institution our fathers 
knew. The recent preoccupation of public controversy 
with its cruder phenomena has, for the moment, 
obscured the other and more romantic aspects of sex ; 
but we may be sure that whatever form the family 
assumes it will be compelled to provide scope for a 
much freer, a much more dignified, and a much more 
frank emotional relation between men and women, out- 
side as well as inside marriage, than its old, stereo- 
typed ‘‘ married-and-done-for ”’ convention has been 
wont to tolerate. 
QuAERO 


THE BIG MUSIC 
By G. I. Scott MONCRIEFF 


HE Scottish sense of humour is a tragic, 

perverted thing. The expression of a sensitive 

people ashamed of its sentimentality, its aim lies 
chiefly in mocking those things most holy to national 
pride. Finally, the Scot sees his institutions as a 
generally accepted joke and wryly forgets that they 
were ever anything else. What a splendid joke the 
bagpipes have become! What a splendid joke for 
English and French, American and German! Were 
they English the bagpipes would be universally recog- 
nized as a musical instrument of unique scope and 
beauty of achievement. The Welsh and, more particu- 
larly, the Irish have been unable to raise them to such 
a position because in both these countries the pipe 
tunes played are such that can be reproduced on the 
violin, the piano—or the concertina: they are lesser 
tunes, similar to the folk-lore tunes of any country. 
But, while it may be argued that the pipes are primarily 
of Irish, Turkish, or any other origin, Scotland is the 
only country which has raised them to the supreme 
height of possessing a classical music. That these 
classical tunes are seldom heard even by Scotsmen is 
largely the fault of that pathetic national ‘‘ sense of 
humour.”’ 

There are three definite divisions of Scottish pipe 
music. The Ceol Beag, or Little Music, consists of 
dance and march tunes such as are commonly heard 
by Scot and Sassenach alike. The Ceol Meadonach, or 
Middle Music, includes slow marches, retreats, various 
folk tunes and the simpler laments: these are all 
naturally superior to any tune of the Ceol Beag. The 
third class, the Ceol Mor, stands clear above the 
Ceol Meadonach: its tunes are of great antiquity, 
many dating from the sixteenth century, and the 
Little Music is to them much as jazz is to the sonata. 
The Big Music tune is known as the Piobairachd— 
pibroch. About three hundred are extant, proof of 
the great love of music of the Highlander of the past; 
they include laments, salutes, battle and even 
humorous pieces. The Piobairachd, which can only 
be played on the Piob Mhor, the Great Highland Bag- 
pipe, takes the form of a theme with variations, each 
opening out of the former and known by a particular 
name. So that though the tune may take the better 
part of half an hour to play, only some five minutes 
may be occupied by the actual groundwork. To be 
able.to play on the Piob Mhor is an achievement in 
itself : to play the Big Music well is an ability probably 
shared by only a dozen living pipers. 2 

The Ceol Mor, as the ‘ Iliad,’ was handed down from 
generation to generation. In the past there existed 


regular schools of piping: the MacCrimmons, most 
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famous of names among pipers, hereditary pipers to 
the MacLeods of Dunvegan, had a school at Boreraig 
in Skye: the course lasted seven years, every tune 
having to be learnt by heart. So intense was the love 
of the pipes, and so keen the players to excel, that 
contests were arranged in which the loser had his 
fingers cut off. 

The tunes of the Ceol Mor bear associations redolent 
of the Celtic character and the Highlands in the days 
before the pipes and the kilts were proscribed. The 
MacCrimmon family was responsible for an extra- 
ordinary number of pieces: ‘ MacCrimmon will never 
Return ’ was composed by Donald Ban MacCrimmon 
on the occasion of his setting out with the MacLeods 
in the ’45. Nor did he return, but was killed at the 
Rout of Moy and his sweetheart set words to his 
tune of foreboding. The tragic ‘ Lament for the 
Children’ is the work of Patrick Mor MacCrimmon, 
perhaps the most prolific of pipe composers, who lost 
seven of his eight sons in a single year. One of the 
greatest of the MacCrimmons’ pupils was John 
Mackay (1666-1754), better known as Am Piobaire 
Dall, The Blind Piper, who so far excelled his fellow 
students that they attempted to kill him by throwing 
him over a cliff. He evaded death by leaping, the 
place still being known as ‘‘ The Blind Man’s Leap,” 
and lived to compose his tutor’s lament, before, how- 
ever, the MacCrimmon was dead. On discovering his 
mistake, Mackay visited the old man in Skye and 
played him his own lament. 

Descriptive pieces include the lovely ‘ Weighing 
from Land’ and the ‘ Desperate Battle of the Birds ’ 
of Angus Mackay, which was inspired by a farmyard 
cockfight. Another tune describes in detail the origin 
of the red hand in the arms of the MacDonalds of the 
Isles. The three sons of Somerled of the Isles, 
Dugald, Reginald and Duncan, disputed as to whom 
the lands of Slate in Skye should belong. A race was 
decided upon to settle the matter, the first to place 
his hand on the shore to have the lands. The three 
brothers set out in their birlinns; Dugald was easily 
outdistanced; Duncan was leading, but his birlinn 
sprung a leak at the plug, which he removed and 
replaced with his thumb; Reginald, seeing his brother 
about to win, laid his left hand on the gunwale of 
his birlinn, cut it off with his claymore and, hurling 
it to the shore, claimed and received the reward. 
But the story of ‘ Duntroon’s Pibroch ’ best illustrates 
the descriptive powers of the pipes. In 1644 Sir 
Alexander MacDonald invaded Argyllshire. Attacking 
Duntroon Castle by sea, he was prepared to massacre 
every person within its walls for the murder of his 
father’s piper. His own piper, however, was a friend 
of Duntroon and, when ordered to play the Mac- 
Donald’s March, instantly improvised a warning in 
which he salutes Duntroon, wishes him good health 
and warns him of his approaching danger. So unmis- 
takable were his strains that he was seized by those 
on board and hoisted mast high. Duntroon Castle 
succeeded in repulsing its attackers, 

Perhaps the best of the Big Music are the laments : 
two of the finest being ‘ MacLeod of MacLeod’s 
Lament,’ a MacCrimmon piece, and ‘ The Mackintosh’s 
Lament,’ said to have been composed by the bride of 
the Mackintosh in question, married and widowed in 
one day. Yet, to-day, instead of this wealth of incom- 
parable music being broadcast in every country, 
known to every race, we must go to some lone shieling 
or to the Highland Games (which are fashionable, 
at least) to hear any among the three hundred tunes 
of the Ceol Mor. England begets Associations for the 
Revival of the Rural Smock-Making Industry—and 
receives donations from New Englanders, but Scotland 
lets the oldest classical music, the only truly national 
classical music, smoulder fitfully, unrealized by the 
outer world or the most of her own sons. 


THE TYRANT IN THE POTTING 
SHED 


By Hector BoLITHO 


HE social reformer complains loudly against the 
tyranny of the master who tramples his servant 


under foot. But nobody ever seems to speak for 
the master who is browbeaten by his butler or the mis. 
tress who lives in such terror of her gardener that she 
steals her own flowers, in an empty violin case, at dead 
of night. Yet such there are—tyrants whose dominion 
in the greenhouse, the potting shed and the rose garden 
is such that frightened mistresses hide their scissors 
in their pockets when they are confronted by them—as 
if they were children, hiding guilty fingers smeared 
with jam. 

There is an American woman—a stromboli of dis. 
gust and venom, in her London hotel at the moment, 
who will tell you a tale of a gardener’s tyranny which 
has a touch of the Middle Ages. Her taste in gardens 
is simple enough—she might well have been that lady 
from Ohio who said that no garden was complete with 
out statues and that ‘‘ a marble Apollo on one side of 
the gate and an Apollinaris on the other just make all 
the difference.”’ 

She took a house in Devonshire and only a few 
months ago she went out into the garden and found a 
hundred crocuses flaunting their yellow bonnets above 
the earth. ‘‘ Harbingers of Spring ’’ she called them, 
being the type of woman who can use a work like that. 

The gardener was a dour fellow and he frowned 
upon her—as he frowned upon everybody. Only once, 
in all his thirty years of tending Himalayan rhododen. 
drons, bougainvillias and pots of sweet-smelling 
frescias, had he relaxed into sentimentality. It was 
when Mistress Judith was married in 1904. _He had 
sent her a bunch of flowers, in London, with a 
prophetic little note. ‘‘ Dear Miss Judith,”’ he wrote, 
“* 1 am sending these harem lilies, with my respectful 
wishes. PS. Put the storks deep in the water.” 
His name was Mullet—J. Mullett. 

But Mullett’s treatment of the new American tenant 
was nothing less than brutal. He ‘‘ snubbed ”’ her. 
She told the agent as much, on that last, sad day, 
when she banged the glass-topped table in his office 
until her reflection in it shivered, as if in water. 

Mullett watched her from behind a bank of rhodo- 
dendrons. He had already made up his mind that 
she should never see them in flower. He saw her 
clasp her hands before the crocuses—(‘‘ croci ”’ she 
called them)—he saw her bend down to touch them. 
“* Dear little things—isn’t nature marvellous !”’ he had 
heard her say. He saw her run into the house and 
return with an earthenware bowl. He saw her dig up 
the golden crocuses, ruthlessly, with malicious prods 
from a trowel. He saw her place them in the bowl, 
patting the earth with her hand and saying, ‘‘ There, 
there, you beauties—I hope you will like your new 
home.”’ Mullett saw her lift the bowl and carry it 
triumphantly across the lawn. She left it on the steps 
while she went in to wash her hands. 

He came out from behind the rhododendrons then. 
He walked towards the verandah very quickly. 
Indeed, the crocuses were back in the garden, and the 
bowl washed and back on the verandah, before she 
came out again. Mullett did not hide behind the 
rhododendrons any more. He tied up some straggling 
daffodils, in a place where she could see him. 

That was what brought her to London and that was 
why she banged the table in the agent’s office. 

‘‘ Either he goes, or I go,’’ she had said, the 
blister pearls in her ears quivering with indignation. 
T’ll allow no servant 

‘* But he is hardly a servant,” the agent said. 
** You see, he has been there for thirty years.”’ 
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“ Well, all I can say is, it’s time he was under the 
earth and not on top of it. It’s tenant or gardener— 
you must take your choice.”’ 

So it was that Mullett stayed in Devonshire and he 
saw the rhododendrons in bloom, all by himself. He 
stood before the big ivory bloom, with the cerise heart 
—the one from the Himalayas—with his hat in his 
hand. The lady from America, indignant in her hotel, 
is wrestling with still another mystery of English life. 

Nor is Mullett alone in his tyranny. I have a friend 
in Sussex who has tried, for three years, to have snow- 
drops scattered naturally in the grass. Last year 
they came up in meticulous straight lines. 

“ Not straight lines, this year,’’ he pleaded, when 
the bulbs were being planted. The snowdrops came 
up, a few weeks ago, spelling the name of the house, 
with a diamond at each end. 

But Mullett’s real peer lived on the shores of the 
Murray Firth, in a garden about a red castle which 
was built by William the Lion. Something of the 
Lion’s spirit had flowed into the gardener there, in 
the twenty years of his regime. 

He complained, towards the end of his days, that 
“ His Lordship is so often coming to disturb me in 
the potting shed, wanting to go into the greenhouse, 
that I’ve been obliged to give him a key.” 


THE OLD MAN’S GAME 


By LeicH D. BROWNLEE 


66 OLF is the peculiar game of a peculiar 
people; its trend is onward in parallel lines; 
it is the pastime of the Scots.”’ 

Twenty-five years ago that definition—uttered by a 
very fine golfer no longer with us—was a singularly 
apt description of a game which to-day is internation- 
ally popular. In this year of grace, nineteen hundred 
and thirty, to describe golf as the pastime peculiar 
to residents north of the Tweed would be to qualify 
oneself for inclusion in a home. 

And yet I take leave to think that in those three 
terse sentences may still be found much subject for 
thought and not a little help. The essence of golf, 
I venture to assert, lies in the power to look closely 
at a small white ball, and, still looking, to hit it 
towards a certain point in the fewest possible shots. 

When this was realized in the early days of English 
golf, when, in fact, the secret of this ‘‘ peculiar game 
of a peculiar people ’”’ became known, there arose that 
contemptuous cry: ‘‘ Golf. is an old man’s game!” 
Surely none but an old man and a feeble could want 
to hit a wretched little ball into an insignificant hole 
with the aid of several very ugly and rather clumsy 
sticks ? 

And while the scoffers left golf to the old and 
Scottish, there were not wanting young men who, in 
furtive, shamefaced fashion, sought to ascertain for 
themselves the lure of this peculiar pastime. Having 
found that lure they passed on the information. 

So grew the popularity of golf. But there always 
remained the strange fact that in golf the old man 
was often the match for the younger. Guile and skill 
were the equal of muscle and youth. 

In truth, the scoffers had termed golf an old man’s 
game with greater reason than ever they realized. And 
when I hear that parrot cry raised, I take comfort 
in the thought that in the sere and yellow I can indulge 
in the peculiar pastime with greater success than in 
my youthful, heedless days. True, a few yards have 
gone from the drive; no longer do I bemoan the fact 
that failing light will not permit of a third round 
in the day; a caddie is comforting and refreshment 
(also Scottish) not unwelcome when the round is done. 
On the other hand, I seem to hit the ball more accur- 


I have lost in brilliance I have gained in steadiness 
and skill. In brief, I have reached old age, when it 
is possible to appreciate just what that great golfer 
meant when he described the game as peculiar and 
Scottish. 

The first Scots golfer was a dour and calculating 
soul; to that peculiar game he applied all the caution, 
care, skill, foresight and concentration peculiar to his 
race. Early on it was apparent to him that to hit a 
small white object with any degree of success it 
behoved the hitter to look closely at that particular 
object, and, having looked, to go on looking until 
the object was safely and straightly despatched on its 
way. To him golf was a series of journeys (on the 
part of the small white ball) from one given point 
to another. ‘‘ Onward in parallel lines ’’ as he thought 
of his partner’s progress; or perhaps (as a Scot and 
an optimist) he hoped that while his ball flew straight 
and true, his partner’s might deviate from the parallel. 
And if he applied that same care and calculation when- 
ever he addressed the ball, there was no reason why 
every shot should not proceed on its way in the best 
Euclidian manner. 

In short, for golf were required prudence, care, 
caution, forethought and concentration. What were 
these but the attributes of a Scot? ‘‘ The peculiar 
game of a peculiar people.’’ The cap fits. 

Now I come to my parallel. If prudence, care, 
caution, forethought and concentration are the attri- 
butes of a Scotsman, they are also those of an old 
man. Hence my joy when,I hear that mocking cry: 
‘* An old man’s game.” 

I am old, but I concentrate and look at the ball; 
I am old, but in me there is sufficient caution to play. 
short with an iron rather than go for it (youthfully 
and boldly) with a brassie; I am old, but I can think. 
far enough to realize that, though my opponent out- 
drive me by fifty yards, I, too, shall be there or there 
abouts in two, and that I have forgotten more about. 
approaching and putting than he has ever learned. 

Yes, I think they blend—the old man’s game and 
his Scottish pastime. And if you want to see a pretty 
match, put the old man up against the Scot. 


SPORT IN NEW ZEALAND 
By G. M. Coomss 


EW ZEALAND has been called ‘‘ The Sports- 

man’s Paradise.’’ The world’s best angling can 

be obtained at a minimum of cost, in places most 
accessible to the sportsman. The great size and 
numbers of the fish and their wide distribution are 
astonishing. Take trout alone. These were originally 
introduced from Scotland and Tasmania. There are 
literally hundreds of streams, besides the big lakes, in 
which the rainbow and brown varieties abound, scal- 
ing up to as much as twenty pounds in weight. 

They can be fished during the season from October 
to April for a modest fee of £1. Nearly all the river 
beds are free to all, and even private property is thrown 
open to anglers. In North Island, a wide choice of 
lakes and streams prolific in trout exists—the Rotorua 
district, Lake Taupo with its tributary streams, Lake 
Waikaremoana, Waikato, Tongariro, the Wanganui 
River. The Waiwakaiko River, which runs from 
Mount Egmont on the West Coast to the sea near New 
Plymouth, is an ideal trout stream. Runs, ripples, 
and pools repeat throughout its course. It has been 
systematically stocked, and good fishing is available for 
about eighteen miles. Rainbow trout fishing in North 
Island is claimed to equal the best salmon in Europe, 
and is of sufficient importance to justify the predomin- 
ance given to the deeds of anglers by the newspapers 


ately; there are fewer foozles, fewer off-days. What 
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As North Island is the home of the rainbow trout, so 
brown trout flourish in South Island. The best fish- 
ing; grounds are found at the mouths of the snow-fed 
rivers such as the Rangitata and Waitaki, which flow 
eastwards through Canterbury, where the sea tide 
meets the rush of fresh water. Enormous numbers of 
these fish are also taken every season in the quiet 
waters of Lake Ellesmere, near Christchurch, and in 
the Selwyn and other streams running into it. Quinnat 
salmon have recently been running up the big snow 
rivers, while Atlantic salmon occur in the Waiau River 
in the East, and the tributaries of Lake Te Anau in the 
South West. 

Game fishing of sword fish and mako shark round 
the Northern Coasts of North Island is unparalleled in 
the world. These fish are monstrous in size, weigh- 
ing many hundreds of pounds, and great fighters. 
Russell, on the Bay of Islands, and Tauranga, on the 
Bay of Plenty, are the chief bases—bases indeed, for 
deep sea fishing in these waters is in the nature of an 
expedition in force! Launches are hired and pro- 
visioned ; exceptionally strong rods and lines with steel 
traces are required, the former being clamped to the 
anglers’ bodies. The bait is a fish called the kakawi, 
weighing between two and three pounds. When it is 
remembered that the successful landing of a ‘‘sworder’’ 
or ‘‘ mako ”’ may be the result obtained only after a 
titanic struggle lasting for many hours, during which 
the fish may drag the launch seawards for miles, the 
exciting nature of this sport can be conjectured. 

The keen hunter will probably recollect the magnifi- 
cent heads of red deer exhibited by New Zealand at 
Wembley. These, of course, do not occur in all the 
herds, but there are few which will not repay a long 
trek. The efforts to acclimatize red deer in both North 
and South Islands have been crowned with success. 
To-day, New Zealand deer forests rank with the finest 
in the world. In North Island, the best of a large 
number of well-distributed hunting grounds is that of 
Waiarapa, near Wellington, which made the chief con- 
tribution to the Exhibition. In South Island, large 
herds of red deer are found in the provinces of Nelson 
and Otago and also in the Great National Park, which 
extends from Lake Te Anau to George Sound. Fallow 
deer also occur in large numbers in various parts of 
South Island. The licence fees are extremely cheap, 
varying from £1 upwards. A maximum of four heads 
is allowed in those districts where a limit is set, for the 
months of March, April and May. 

For the hardy individual, wapiti are available in 
rugged Southland, and, in one district, moose. Wild 
pigs, wild goats and ‘‘ outlaw ’’ cattle can be shot 
free of charge, and rabbit and hare shooting can be 
obtained in most parts. A novel New Zealand sport 
is the shooting of Australian wallabies at Waimate, 
South Canterbury, after preliminary hunting by dogs. 

Feathered game which can be taken in season com- 
prises the black swan, which occurs in enormous 
numbers in certain areas, Californian and Australian 
quails, two kinds of pheasants, and the Kauka, or god- 
wit, which is a shore bird migrating from Siberia. 

These sports attract visitors from all parts of the 
world. The working New Zealander, whether farmer 
or townsman, is notably sport loving, and the open 
spaces and congenial climate of his country tempt to 
the outdoor life. One is struck with the fine physique 
of the New Zealand boy, and the facilities he has for 
developing it. Naturally, the chief forms of sport 
practised are those in vogue in most English-speaking 
countries, sports which have built up the race and stood 
the test of time. Rugby, football, racing, cricket, 
tennis, bowls and golf, swimming and yachting. 

Mention should also be made of the winter sports 
which are enjoyed in the Mount Cook district of South 
Island, the centre of a big mountaineering district. In 
the winter months of June, July and August, ski-ing, 
climbing, tobogganing and skating are available under 
Alpine conditions. 


MY HAT! 
By ANTHONY HUME 


SAT in the front seat on the top of the bus 
and admired the reflection of myself in my new 
hat. For years I had worn a bowler—the same 

bowler—until my wife insisted on a new hat—for me 
this time. 

So I had visited a hat emporium and the persuasive 
powers of the assistant had made me depart from 
my usual type of head-gear. I bought a soft hat, in 
a delicate shade of brown, whose brim turned up 
at the back and down at the front. I remarked to 
the elegant young man who eased it, carefully, on 
to my head, that it would have been more useful if 
the brim had turned down at the back and up at the 
front, ‘‘ for surely,’’ I said, ‘‘ one doesn’t get sun- 
stroke through the eyes.’’ 

** One doesn’t,” he agreed, ‘‘ one doesn’t get sun- 
stroke at all in an English summer—at least, not 
that one would notice, anyway.’’ 

“* True,’’ I murmured, and buttoning up my over- 
coat (for it was the middle of June) I departed from 
the shop with a certain amount of trepidation as to 
what the family would say in general, and my wife 
in particular, to my new style in hats... . 

The bus stopped at Queen’s Gate and two people 
ascended the stairs and sat, so I judged, two or 
three rows behind me on the same side. Had my 
wife been with me, she would have told me their 
exact geographical position and physical features— 
but then, I am less curious and more polite. 

I again admired my new hat in the window glass, 
as one of the two people behind me commenced to 
speak. It was a man’s voice, or to be more 
accurate, a travesty of one, for it was of that order 
known as a “silly ass ’’ voice with what is alleged 
to be an ‘‘ Oxford accent,’’ but which, I would not 
mind betting, had never been nearer that seat of 
learning than the Circus of that name. To listen to 
it was painful and I should never have done, only 
the voice was faintly familiar to me. 

‘** Ai say,” it said, in tones that could be heard 


_all over the bus, ‘‘ isn’t it a parfect scream—what?” 


frightfully priceless for words,’’ answered 
a girl’s voice; and here again, this voice was 
vaguely familiar, I raked over the earth of my 
memory in the hope of discovering some seed, which 


would give me a clue to the flower of speech that. 


blossomed behind me... . 

‘* Well, you know,’’ went on the silly ass voice, 
“*T feel most feahfully bucked an’ all that—what?” 

** Bucked !’’ echoed the girl, ‘‘ I’m more than 
bucked, you priceless old thing—I’m giddy with 
delirium. Everything’s been just too precious.’’ She 
giggled while he made noises that resembled a 
garrotting party. ... 

** You deah old pothook,’’ continued the male fool, 
‘* you jolly old beanstalk—stop lookin’ at your ring.” 

“* But, my dear sweet Blimp, it looks so simply 
stunning.’”’ 

“* Oh, Ai say, reahly, you know—it’s not neahly so 
sparklin’ as you—what ?”’ 

Dear Blimp.” 

** Must you call me—ah—Blimp?” 

“‘ Of course, it suits you. Fits you like a jolly 
old glove. Your two dinky ears stick out from your 
noddle like the jolly old fins of the what-you-may-call- 
it things they had during the war, for spotting the 
jolly old enemy.’’ 

But—well, Ai say——”’ 

‘Don’t interrupt. Listen. Talking of war 
reminds me of my useless parent ad 

Which one?’’ 

‘* The father person—you know?” 
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“Oh yas, I know—the thing that hangs around 
your house—the sort of—ah—keepah person.”’ 

“ That’s the one. Well, you’ll have to drop him 
kind-of-a-sort-of-a-note, telling the old blighter 
we're engaged... .”’ 

There was a lot more of this—heaps of it, until my 
heart positively bled for the parents of these two 
atrocities. For a few moments I was oblivious to 
their chatter, while I thanked the powers that be 
that my two sons had my example to follow as to 
how an English gentleman should speak and behave. 
As to my daughter Daphne, why, she would sooner 
cut off her right hand than speak of her father as 
this creature had spoken of hers. .. . 

‘* Ai wondah what the old top’ll say when he gets 
my lettah?”’ 

“Say? I'll tell you. He'll go puce in the face— 
bound out of his chair and shout ‘ Good God! 
what’s _ this. Chrm—chrm—chrm. Disgraceful ! 
Wonder what'll happen next. Chrm—chrm—chrm. 
I forbid it—d’yer hear? Ridiculous! Girl like you— 
engaged. Preposterous! Never heard of such a 
thing. Chrm—chrm—chrm.’ ” 

There were bellows of vulgar laughter and a shuffling 
of feet, and the noise of both grew fainter as they 
descended the stairs. The bus had pulled up outside 
Barker’s and this, apparently, was their destination. 
My curiosity to know to whom these voices belonged 
got the better of me, and I craned my head out of 
the window to watch them get off. .. . 

Only two people left that bus and one of them 
was—my daughter. The other was that unspeakable 
bounder Charlie Marley (with a name like that he 
could not be anything else), who had once, and once 
only, been to my house. Daphne had brought him, 
some months ago, but I had made it quite clear to 
her that I would not have him in the place again. 
He was the nastiest piece of work I had ever seen— 
as a hearth brush he would have been an offence. 
But if I were to believe my ears, here she was engaged 
to the pup! 

My first impulse was to leave the bus and confront 
them, but as the vehicle was now well under way 
and High Street, Kensington, hardly the place for 
an altercation—I remained where I was. I must 
think—calmly. Coolness and clear thinking were 
essential, . . . 

“Had they seen me ?” I asked myself. That was 
hardly likely, otherwise they would scarcely have 
spoken about their engagement, nor would Daphne 
have spoken of me in the manner she did, had she 
been aware of my presence. But’ why hadn’t they 
recognized my back? Surely my back was familiar 
enough to Daphne? Of course, I had it now. My 
new hat was the explanation. She had not known me 
in a soft hat. I took it off and kissed it 
reverently, and mentally blessed the assistant to whose 
blandishments I owed the hat. ... For the rest 
of the journey I made my plans and they were fully 
matured by the time I reached my study. 

In its privacy I wrote a letter to that fool Marley, 
a letter, I venture to suggest, that has never been 
surpassed in the use of appropriate words. I was 
Positively inspired. I gave nothing away. I merely 
said that it had come to my ears (that was a clever 
bit), that he was engaged to Daphne; that I absolutely 
forbade the alliance, and that it was useless to write 
to me on the subject as my decision was final. I 
wrote a lot more—three sheets more—and never 
repeated myself once. Having read it over car2- 
fully, I put on my new hat—for luck—and went out 
and posted the letter, so that it would reach the 
worm by the afternoon post and thus save him the 
bother of writing to me announcing his engagement. 

Daphne joined my wife and me at lunch, but not the 
Daphne of the bus top. It was the Daphne I knew, 
the girl full of sweetness and charm, and I almost 


cried over her horrible duplicity. There was none of 
that silly talk. When she spoke it was with that 
delicacy of speech and phrase (for which I am 
famous), and with that respect for which she is 
such a splendid example to the modern girl. She 
wore no engagement ring—I hardly expected her to— 
it would have been too brazen and not in keeping 
with her deceit. 

At the end of lunch I mentioned, casually, my new 
hat. Daphne at once left the room to return with 
it and insist that I should wear it, for her inspection. 
I took it from her, carefully, and again I kissed it, 
reverently. 

‘* Why did you do that, father?’’ she asked. 

‘* Because I love it,’’ I replied. 

‘** Fancy loving a silly old hat!’’ she exclaimed. 

‘* That’s better than loving a silly bad one,” I 
retorted, and looked her between the eyes. But she 
never so much as flickered an eyelid but kissed the 
top of my head instead, said ‘‘ Bye-bye,’’ and left the 
room. 

‘* Where’s Daphne off to, in such a hurry?’’ I 
asked my wife, suspiciously. 

‘* She’s going to a rehearsal at the dramatic club.” 

Ah! I thought, there’s going to be a drama in 
real life before long, and I shall be playing the 
principal part. My réle would be that of a devoted 
father protecting his daughter from the machinations 
of the villain, for although young Marley is a poor 
specimen of manhood, yet I did not expect him to 
give up Daphne without,a struggle of some kind. 
In both cases I was right... . 

Shortly after tea, when I was reading the evening 
paper in my study, there was a knock at the door 
and our maid came in. 

‘* There’s a gentleman to see you, sir.’’ 

‘* Who is it?’”’ I asked. 

‘* A Mr. Marley 

I bounded from my chair, and rushed from the 
room. I collided with Daphne in the hall. 

‘* What on earth——’’ she began. 

‘Out of my way,” I yelled. I flung open the 
drawing-room door. 

‘* What’s the meaning of this intrusion?’’ I 
bellowed. Marley started up from the settee and 
looked scared. The rat! Then he fumbled in his 
pocket and pulled out something which he flourished 
in my face. 

‘‘ Wha—what’s the meaning of this—ah—beastly 
offensive—ah—lettah,’’ he gibbered. 

You—you—you | stammered. 

‘* Father! ’’ exclaimed Daphne, ‘‘ I’m surprised at 
you !” 

And you—you———’’ I stuttered. 

Daphne went over to Marley and took the letter 
from his hand. 

‘* T know all,” I told them sternly. 

Daphne read the letter—my letter—and as she read, 
a look of utter amazement appeared upon her face. 
She looked up. 

‘* What does this mean? Who told you we were 
engaged ?”’ 

‘* My own ears,” I replied. ‘‘ They can’t deceive 
me—as you have done. I was on the bus this 
morning and I heard every word you said.” 

There was a horrible silence. Daphne and Marley 
exchanged glances . . . then they both burst into uncon- 
trollable laughter—peal upon peal of it. I waited... 
Daphne recovered herself first. 

‘*Oh, you perfect darling! What you heard on 
the bus this morning was a preliminary canter for the 
rehearsal this afternoon. Mr. Marley and I are in 
the same play. He plays the part of my fiancé.’’ 

‘* Preposterous !’’ I ejaculated. 

“It’s true. Besides, does he look the sort of man 
I’d fall in love with?” 

** He does not,”’ I said, with conviction. 

‘Oh, Ai say, you know—what?” said Mr. Marley. 
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THE THEATRE 
THE SATIRICAL ROGUE SAYS.... 


By RosBert GorE-BROWNE 


Marriage 4 la Mode. By John Dryden. Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith. 

Topaze. By Marcel Pagnol. New Theatre. 

Rich Man, Poor Man. By Dion Titheradge. 
Theatre. 


T HE troubles of the theatre are not new. In 


Embassy 


the prologue to ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,’ Dryden 

is already hinting at the competition of the 
talkies : 

Our city friends so far will hardly come, 

They can take up with pleasures ‘nearer home 

And see gay shows and gaudy scenes elsewhere, 

For we presume they seldom ‘wish to hear. 

Other difficulties, however, have passed. Dryden 

had to dedicate his play to Rochester: ‘‘ I am sure, 
¢if there be anything in this play wherein I have raised 
myself beyond the ordinary lowness of my comedies, 
I ought wholly to acknowledge it to the favour of being 
admitted into your Lordship’s conversation.’’ In these 
days of democracy, Mr. Shaw does not have to ascribe 
the wit of ‘The Apple Cart’ to association with 
Lord Melchett, nor is Mr. Wallace fain to share the 
credit of ‘ The Calendar ’ with Lord Woolavington. 

Some of the play’s good lines may, indeed, owe 
their debt to Rochester. An echo of the drawling, 
insolent voice may be audible in a speech that 
Mr. Bax has had to cut: ‘* Truth is, I had a little 
transitory crime to have committed first; and I am 
the worst man in the world at repenting, till a 
sin be thoroughly done.’’ But Dryden’s infallible 
hand designed the clean geometric dance that gives 
the play its shape. First figure—romantic love. A 
prince loves a peasant. A courtier sighs for each. 
Prince turns peasant, peasant princess. Courtiers 
become penitent and nun. Second figure—polite 
adultery. A gallant woos a captain’s wife. The 
captain seeks the gallant’s mistress. Set to partners 
and set again and end with the rakish quartette 
swinging round in an amoral circle. 

Nor, I fancy, had Rochester much hand in the 
lovely rhymed couplets that Palmyra and Leonidas 
bandy, beginning : 

How precious are the hours of love in courts, 
In cottages, where love has all the day, 
Full and at ease he throws it half away. 
If the poet could have heard Miss Angela Baddeley 
and Mr. Glen Byam Shaw speaking this scene, he 
= never have written two years later that he 
ad: 


Grown weary of his long-loved mistress, Rhyme, 
Passion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
And Nature flies him like enchanted ground. 

The other outstanding performance is, of course, 
Miss Seyler’s, who plays with all her vigour, zest 
and wit. Not a point that was in the dramatist’s 
mind is passed. Caricature is missed by a hair; so, 
too, unfortunatély, is charm, although Melantha was 
the love of one fastidious blade and the wife of 
another. On the whole, I remember Miss Seyler’s 
Wycherley lady with more gratitude. 

The single set is ugly, but adequate, the dresses 
are delightful. The production on the second night 
was ragged. Negroes, Dalmatians and tapers are 
not enough. Restoration plays need a smoothness 
ma polish which it is to be hoped the weeks will 

ring. 

Dryden had the prudence to intersperse his satire 
with romance. M. Marcel Pagnol lives in a country 


has been acclaimed in every civilized city (and also 
in Glasgow), has been met in London with puzzled 
disappointment. With patient, literal sense, the 
Critics have pointed out that Topaze, the honest 
usher, is transformed without explanation into a 
fraudulent financier. The same amiable if slightly 
irritating naiveté greeted Max Beerbohm’s essay on 
cosmetics. The same unconquerable stupidity would 
deprecate the improbability of ‘ Gulliver,’ if that 
classic happened to escape from the pile of Boys’ 
Christmas Books and come up for review. An 
enquiring mind is sometimes baffled by the licence 
to defy possibility which England—or is it Suburbia? 
—allows the whimsical writer, while persecuting the 
satirist who dares to re-shuffle probability. 

To his peril, M. Pagnol has ignored another taboo. 
British public life is incorruptible. British politics, 
parliamentary and municipal, flower unstained by 
self-interest. Candlemakers and attorneys give their 
money and their time to the public service without 
dream of recompense. As well question their probity 
as the virtue of cricket, the silence of the Navy, or 
the impeccability of the London police. What bad 
form to countenance with laughter an exposure of 
corruptibility of other countries, even of an inferior 
and debtor nation! 

But yet there may lurk in London a certain number 
of less inexorably-minded men who will make their 
way to the New Theatre. in time to support an 
extremely clever play, brilliantly acted. There they 
may enjoy the logic ofgideas, if not of character, 
pressed with an qudadibus and biting wit. They 
may watch Mr. Raymond Massey give a sincere, 
well-balanced study of a humble, lovable exasper- 
ating teacher whom the theme of the play turns 
into a_ self-assured financier of cynical resource. 
They may see Mlle. Delysia put all her delicious 
talent into the part of the courtesan who guides 
him subtly and surely from the paths of virtue 
to the highroad of success. They may admire the 
smooth mastery of Mr. Frank Cellier in the character 
of the municipal councillor who, teaching fraud, is 
himself defrauded. They will find hardly less ability 
in the rest of the caste. Miss Rita Page, the hard- 
boiled virgin, is a worthy daughter of Mr. Frederick 
Lloyd, the opportunist pedagogue. Mr. Sebastian 
Smith deploys the cunning of the cock sparrow, Mr. 
Donald Wolfit the guile of the guineapig director 
and Mr. Marcus Barron the shamelessness of age. 
Neither the production of Mr. Reginald Denham nor 
the scenery of Mr. Aubrey Hammond could well be 
bettered. Mr. Benn Levy’s translation would stand 
a little pruning, and some of the humours of the 
classroom might be cut. But anyone who can 
understand satire should not let any ideal of splendid 
isolation keep him from a speedy visit to a play that 
has made the world laugh. 

In ‘ Rich Man, Poor Man’ Mr. Rea’s repertory 
management at the Embassy has found a good play. 
I do not propose to deal with Mr. Dion Titheradge’s 
comedy in the anticipation that it will shortly call 
for review at a theatre nearer the centre of London. 
The first two acts are ‘‘ good theatre,’’ the last has 
a contact with life rare enough on the stage. The 
characterization is excellent, the humour a little weak. 
Acted by a good London company, this play should 
draw well. It is not reasonable to expect the public 
to go even as far as Swiss Cottage and even to a 
charming, comfortable and cheap theatre like the 
Embassy, to see the present performance. Mr. A. 
R. Whatmore, or whoever is responsible, seems to 
favour the booming methods of the past. Repertory 
companies have done and are doing in the provinces, 
admirable work for actors and public alike. An 
opportunity is offered by the position and existence 
of the Embassy Theatre to extend this work to the 
London area. Is it too much to hope that the discovery 


where wit need not be watered down with whimsy, 


of this play heralds acceptance of the opportunity ? 
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THE FILMS 
JAZZMAGORIA 


By Mark ForRREST 


The King of Jazz. Directed by John Murray Anderson. 
The Regal and the Alhambra. 


Three Faces East. Directed by Roy del Ruth. The 
Capitol. 


ERE it is at last, and I hope this is the last 
H of it. It is the screen’s super revue, ‘ The King 

of Jazz,’ and if a riot of colour and noise can 
be called an entertainment, then the picture succeeds. 
A fortune has been expended on the production of the 
twenty-one items which make up the revue, but before 
a tenth of the money had been used I had an attack 
of indigestion, similar to that which must have been 
suffered by the son of Gordias and Cybele, to whom 
Silenus granted the fulfilment of his wish that every- 
thing he touched might turn to gold. 

The director has used the camera ingeniously to get 
his effects; nevertheless, apart from the Voodoo dance, 
executed by Jules Cartier, the result, is disappointing. 
This is because there is no climax to the picture, every 
number being as lavish “as the last and distinguished 
from its predecessor only by a different medley of 
colour and noise. The corfedy element which intrudes 
apologetically now and again is painfully weak and 
Laura La Plante is wasted. John Boles sings one or 
two songs very well, but the backbone of the show is 
Paul Whiteman and his band. There is nothing wrong 
with Paul Whiteman and his band; it is a very good 
band, perhaps the best jazz band in the world; still, 
two hours of blaring is rather more than the ordinary 
mortal can stand, especially when the tunes have long 
since been put on the barrel organ. The consolation 
of the whole business is that no one in the future is 
likely to spend so much money again on a revue, and 
that being so, the Americans, ever fearful of compari- 
sons where mere expenditure is concerned, may cease 
to put any more on the screen, which will be a very 
good thing for the screen. 

‘ Three Faces East’ is another spy drama of the 
war, the action of which takes place in England at 
the country seat of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The picture suffers from the improbabilities inherent 
in this type of film, and the plots and counterplots are 
so bewildering that most people must remain content to 
watch the events unfold themselves without seeking the 
whys and wherefores. Constance Bennett gives a good 
performance as the woman employed by the British 
Secret Service to unmask Eric von Stroheim, the 
head of the German Secret Service, who occupies the 
convenient position of butler to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Since within ten minutes of her arrival 
at the First Lord’s house in her réle of the fictitious 
fiancée of the First Lord’s dead son, Constance Bennett 
has sufficient data to ensure the arrest and the subse- 
quent firing squad for Eric von Stroheim, it is at least 
open to question to wonder why she does have him 
immediately arrested. Instead, however, she burgles, 
at his request, the safe of the First Lord, not once, 
but twice—feats which result in extraordinary mid- 
night chases, reminiscent of farce rather than of drama 
—and eventually has thrust upon her the unpleasant 
duty of having to shoot him in the back. 

Eric von Stroheim makes all he can of the part 
of the German butler, the comic side of which he 
touches delightfully. When, however, the love affair 
between himself and Constance Bennett develops he 


overacts to such an extent that he loses his grip upon 
the audience. 
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18 October 1930 


THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ” COMPETITIONS, 
NEW SERIES—III 


_ A. . A First Prise of Ten Guineas, a Second Prize of 

Six Guineas, and a Third Prize of Three Guineas are 
offered for the best Essays of not more than 3,000 
words, on the Tory tradition in politics. Some reference 
should be made to the origin and development of the 
Tory doctrine, and the specific application of its prin. 
ciples to the present day should also be considered, 

The length of the essay must not be more than 
3,000 words, or it will be automatically disqualified, 
In view of the fact, however, that some authors may 
find it necessary to their argument to refer to 
authorities, or to make short quotations from recog- 
nized sources in footnotes, it is advised that these be 
kept as brief as possible and annexed to the body of 
the essay in an.appendix, which will be regarded as 
separate from and additional to, the above limit of 
3,000 words for the main theme. 

Every essay must be accompanied by a coupon 
which appears on the last page of this or some 
subsequent issue; and the envelopes containing the 
essays should be marked ‘‘ Competition 3A ’’ in the 
top left-hand corner, 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
to retain a copy of their essay. Every attempt will 
be made to retyrn the entries submitted, on receipt 
of a stamped addressed envelope; but the Saturpay 
REVIEW can accept no responsibility for MSS. mislaid 
or lost in the post. 

The closing date for this competition will be Monday, 


December 1. It it hoped to announce the awards early 
in the New Year. 


_B. A First Prise of One Guinea and a Half and 
a Second prise of Half a Guinea are offered for a 
Sonnet on the Persecution of Christians in Russia, after 


the manner of Milton’s Sonnet on the late Massacre 
in Piedmont, 


For this competition no coupon is n , 

Competitors should mark their entries 3B on the 
top left-hand corner of the envelope. The closing date 
for entries will be Monday, November 3; and the 
awards will be announced in the issue of November 15. 


For the convenience of Competitors we reprint: 


Series No. I 
This appeared on October 4, 1930 


Al. The Satukpay Review offers a First Prize of 
Twenty-Five Guineas, a Second Prise of Twelve 
Guineas and a Third Prize of Six Guineas for the 
three best short stories submitted. Competitors may 
lay the scene in any place or time, and the story may 
be of any genre, concerned either with action or 
character, and written in a spitit of romance, comedy, 
tragedy or irony. The entries may be of any length up 
to, but not exceeding, 3,000 words. MSS. which 
exceed 3,000 words will be automatically disqualified; 
and all MSS. must be accompanied by the coupon 
(which will be found on the last page of this and subse- 
quent issues) or they will not be submitted to the 
judges. The closing date of this competition will be 
Monday, November 3, for competitors in the British 
Isles and the Continent of Europe; and it is hoped to 
announce the result in the issue dated December 6. 


Series No. II 
This appeared on October 11, 1930 
A. The Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of 
Ten Guineas and a Second Prize of Five Guineas for 
the best literary review submitted. Competitors may 
review any book advertised in the issues of the 
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SatuRDAY Review for October 4, 11, 18 and 25; and 
the review may be laudatory, ironical, critical, or 
damnatory, but not libellous. The entries may be of 
any length up to, but not exceeding 1,000 words. MSS. 
which exceed 1,000 words will be automatically dis- 
qualified; and all MSS. must be accompanied by the 
coupon (which will be found on the last page of this 
and subsequent issues) or they will not be submitted 
to the judges. The closing date of this competition 
will be Monday, November 10; and it is hoped to 
announce the result in the issue dated December 13. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

q Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AIRSHIP 


SIR,—You ask three questions as to the disaster to 
R 101 and this letter is an endeavour to show it was 
~ due to an inherent natural weakness which cannot be 
avoided in all lighter-than-air craft. The difference 
in weight between air and hydrogen or helium—the 
only known gases lighter than air—is too small to 
give the buoyancy required for both structural and 
freight-carrying purposes. The lift of 5,000,000 cubic 
feet of hydrogen, which is the capacity of R 100, is 
only 151 tons; that of the same quantity of helium 
is 10 tons less. 

Now the net (i.e. the paying load) equals this 
gross lift minus the total weight of the structure, 
engines, fuel, crew, ballast and fittings, etc., and with 
such materials as are known or possible to present- 
day engineering, the net lift cannot be a commercial 
proposition. The margin is altogether too small for 
an air transport service to be of any value. It must 
work, like all other forms of transport, under a 
scheduled timetable which compels the airship to carry 
a reserve of fuel sufficient to meet the worst weather 
conditions recorded on her route. This will leave 
nothing out of the 151 tons to veer and haul upon; 
nor even if the capacity was doubled would it give 
any better result; it would only make an airship more 
unhandy and dangerous. 

The quest for lighter materials, prime movers, fuel, 
etc., is a general improvement for which engineers are 
striving throughout the world, and is not a research 
peculiar to airships. Such improvements are of 
universal application and advantage. 

If and when such things have become a reality and 
of sufficient value and importance for the use of air- 
ships—a difficult and doubtful proposition which will 
mean a revolution as great as that produced by the 
original invention of the internal-combustion engine— 
it will be time enough for airship enthusiasts to re- 
submit their schemes for consideration. In the mean- 
time little, if any, technical improvement is possible and 
such small savings in weight as might be effected would 
probably be offset by the reduced lifting power of 
helium, which now appears to be accepted as essential. 

I am, etc., 
W. H. HENDERSON 
- Admiral (Retired) 
22 Richmond Mansions, S.W.5 


CONSERVATIVE PARTY MEETINGS 


SIR,—In your vendetta against Mr. Baldwin, you 
claim that the only official meeting of the Conserva- 
tive Party is one of the Conservative members of 
both Houses of Parliament at the Carlton Club, such 
as that which broke up the Coalition. 


The meeting you apparently refer to was held 
on October 19, 1922, and it consisted only of Con- 
servative members of the House of Commons and 
peers who were ministers. 

Lord Curzon absented himself from that meeting, 
not on the ground that all peers except ministers 
were excluded, but because peers who were ministers 
were included. He wrote in an aide-mémoire: ‘‘ No 
peers had been invited to the Carlton Club meetings 
of Unionist M.P.s which had elected Chamberlain 
leader of the party, and none, in my view, had any 
right to be present at a meeting which would either 
confirm or revoke that choice.’? (Ronaldshay’s ‘ Life,’ 
Vol. III, p. 321.) 

Precedent is, however, of less importance than 
present expediency, and I claim that adopted can- 
didates have as much right to take part in any party 
meeting as members of Parliament. The question 
which will have to be decided is the programme 
upon which, and the leader under whom, we shall 
fight the next election. At that time there will be 
no members; we shall all be candidates—or all 
except those M.P.s who will not be standing again. 
Candidates are therefore as entitled to attend and 
vote at a party meeting as M.P.s. 

As a matter of fact the opinion of candidates is 
of greater weight and should be listened to by the 
Party leaders with greater respect than that of mem- 
bers. Those constituencies which are at present 
represented by Conservative members are never likely 
to be lost, but the really important constituencies 
are those on the margin which returned the Conser- 
vative Government in 1924 and displaced it in 1929. 
It is upon the ability of the adopted candidates of 
those constituencies to win them back that the 
character of the next Government depends. 

The Party cannot be adequately represented by 
a meeting of the representatives of safe seats at 
which disproportionate attention would be paid to 
those bold and vociferous crusaders who remain 
farthest from the fighting line. The members for 
Hastings, Bournemouth, and Eastbourne, and other 
sunny seaside resorts would do well to remember— 
as would the SatuRrpay RevieEw—that not even a 
crusade can be won by those who remain in Christian 
lands. 

I am, etc., 
A. H. E. Morsom 

The Carlton Club 


Mr. Molsom’s last point had already been made 
in the Saturpay ReviEw on September 20 and 
27.—Ep. | 


CARDINAL BOURNE AND BIRTH CONTROL 


SIR,—Your paragraphist says that, the Cardinal 
‘stated the position of Rome with clarity and 
precision ’’ when he takes the line that Romish opposi- 
tion is based ‘‘ simply: on the absolute law of God ”’ 
and that this ‘‘ defines the difference between Rome 
and Canterbury.” I fear he takes Cardinal Bourne’s 
statements in the way the Cardinal intended and not 
in the way the true facts would necessitate. 

The facts about Rome include the following: That 
birth control has never been officially denounced by 
any Pope; in the eighteen-forties a Cardinal advised 
the then Pope to leave the subject alone as the practice 
was already so prevalent: that various methods of 
birth control are not only established in the Roman 
community but even condoned and approved by lead- 
ing Roman theologians. 

Our Bishops quite correctly pointed out at Lambeth 
that there is nothing in the teaching of*Christ or in 
the New Testament to justify the current tradition 
against the control of conception. 

I am, etc., 
Marie C. Stopes 
108 Whitfield Street, W.1 
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THE VINTAGE YEARS 
SIR,—The articles on human Vintage Years remind 
me how many war years have been vintage years 
for wine : e.g., 1815, 1870, 1911 (nearly war) and 1914. 
Wine seems to thrive at the same time as bellicosity. 
I am, etc., 
E. S. P. Haynes 


SIR,—Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby’s article entitled ‘ The 
Vintage Years’ revived memories of miscellaneous 
reading and conversations of some years ago. From 
what I remember, I think perhaps one of the reasons 
why geniuses and celebrities do not seem to favour 
any one month very persistently is because everyone 
has a double whack at the Zodiac, so to speak. 
Not only the month but the hour of the day is 
important, as well as the positions of the planets 
in the signs and the aspects they cast to one another. 

I believe the theosophists, among others, think that 
people tend to reincarnate in groups, and this would 
explain the occasional bumper crop Mr. Tilby speaks 
of. Reincarnation has also been found to explain 
infant prodigies. Their ego brings with it memories 
of former skill. 

I wonder when Mr. Tilby can promise us a bumper 
crop of great politicians. Are they not overdue? 

I am, etc., 
DILITANTE 
University Women’s Club 


TITHE AND AGRICULTURE 


SIR,—I have read the correspondence which followed 
my original letter on this subject and am glad to see 
that it has aroused such interest. 

I agree that people purchasing land now do so at 
their own risk, but it was not so much to relieve people 
purchasing land recently that I called attention to the 
matter, but those who bought it before the last Tithe 
Act, and before the provisions of the last Tithe Act 
became known. These included the farmers who 
bought their lands immediately after the war, and who 
are now in a very serious position, 

Since my original letter, the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
authorities are making it very difficult for the owners 
of smallholdings which are subject to tithe, as they 
are virtually compelling the owners of small plots of 
land to redeem their tithe, and are writing to them that 
if they do not redeem it voluntarily steps will be taken 
for compulsory redemption. The following is the 
concluding paragraph of a typical circular they are 
sending out : 

If I do not hear from you within one month, the 

Governors will, in due course, make an application to the 

Ministry for compulsory redemption. © 


This means that after one of the most disastrous 
seasons there has ever been, the unfortunate owners 
of smallholdings have now got to put their hands in 
their pockets to redeem the burden of tithe. 

I do suggest that the Government postpone the 
operation of this compulsory redemption pending a full 
enquiry into the whole incidence of tithe. Such enquiry 
should embrace the origin of tithe, the various Tithe 
Acts which completely altered the whole incidence of 
tithe, and should take into consideration the advance 
in the cost of farming and the alteration in village life, 
with a view to laying some of the burden of the upkeep 
of the church on the owners in general, and not confine 
its charge to the owners of land alone. 

I am, etc., 

Gatehurst Farm Haro_p Eves 

SIR,—Your correspondent, the Rev. A. H. T. 
Clarke, Rector of Devizes, writing on the above subject 
last week, first endorses the enquiry of a previous corre- 
spondent who asked why ‘‘ the whole nation should 


proceeds himself to declare that ‘‘ Tithe has from 
time immemorial been paid by the State to the Church 
in recognition of the State Church and the State 
religion.”’ 

Mr. Clarke will forgive me if I venture to express. 
my extreme surprise that any well-informed person, 
and least of all a beneficed clergyman of the Church 
of England, should nowadays lend the weight of his 
position and authority to this hoary fiction. 

The facts, of course, are that the State protects 
the tithe owner, whether clerical or lay, in the enjoy. 
ment of his rights, and enforces his claims for 
payment in the same way that it does every other 
holder of property; but it neither imposes nor collects 
tithe. This view is supported by numerous eminent 
authorities, chief among whom may be mentioned 
the late E. A. Freeman, Professor of History at 
Oxford, and the late Lord Chancellor Selborne, 
Both these great historical and legal authorities agree 
on the private origin of tithe. Thus the former 
declares, ‘‘ The tithe can hardly be said to have 
been granted by the State. The state of the case 
rather is that the Church preached the payment of 
tithe as a duty, and the State gradually came to 
enforce that duty by legal sanction.” 

Lord Chancellor Selborne confirmed this in his 
masterly handbook, ‘ The Defence of the Church of 
England,’ by writing ‘‘ As to Tithes, whatever 
else may be doubtful this is quite certain, that 
never were the property of, or payable to, the 
State, either before or after their appropriation as 
endowments to the particular ecclesiastical corpora. 
tions who became entitled to them. They never 
entered into and were never granted out of the 
general public revenue, and never became part of 
it under any law, ecclesiastical or temporal, which 
recognized either the obligation to pay or the right 
to receive them.” 

Moreover, these statements received practical 
endorsement from the late Lord Oxford and Asquith, 
who, speaking as Mr. Asquith in the House of 
Commons, on June 17, 1895, said: ‘‘ It was an 
arguable position to take up, that although tithes 
became a compulsory payment after a certain date, 
they were originally a voluntary obligation and were 
given by private persons out of their own resources.” 
, But he speedily made it clear on which side the 
weight of argument lay; for in Committee on the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill he resisted an amend- 
ment to reserve to the Church all private benefactions 
at whatever date they had been given before 1703, 
declaring that the Government could not possibly 
accept the proposal, as the effect would be to give 
to the Church the whole of the tithe! In face of 
these facts it must be hoped and expected that the 
Rector of Devizes will revise his views on the origin, 
source and ownership of tithe. 

I am, etc., 


Bournemouth Martin TILBy 


SHOULD WIVES WORK? 


SIR,—In her review of a book under the above 
heading, Miss Scarth tells us that ‘‘ many men hate 
their wives to work ’’ outside the home, and she says 
a good deal more in the same vein. In short, we 
married men are selfish brutes, with Oriental ideas 
on women, and regard our wives as half-slaves and 
half-concubines. 

Now, Sir, in the name of your married male readers 
I protest against this accusation. The trouble lies not 
with us but with our wives, who will not work; am 
I have yet to meet the man who would object to his 
wife supplementing his income by her own earnings. 
Miss Scarth is mistaken. It is the wives who hate to 
work outside the house. 


continue to pay tithe to the Church,’’ and then 


I am, etc., 
INDIGNANT HusBAND 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Man Who Made Gold. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


The Turn of the Worm. By Georges de la 
Fouchardiére. Translated by E. I. James. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


Gay Agony. By H. A. Manhood. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


Shatter the Dream. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


The Lion Took Fright. By Louis Marlow. 
Mundanus. 3s. 


Journey — By Harold Heslop. Shaylor. 
7s. 6d. 


T a time like the present, when so much of the 

inspiration of thought arises in a sort of recoil 
from acceptance or rejection of the tension of life, 
novelists seem most effectively to criticize their 
environment when the personal animus of their 
attacks is candidly expressed. There is something 
false and unconvincing about the way lesser creators 
assume an overt attitude of detachment, as though 
to force their criterion of judgment on the reader, 
who, repelled by this self-consciousness, would much 
prefer to discover impartiality unannounced and 
implicit in the characterization of the narrative. 

Mr. Belloc, fortunately, is pernickety. Mixing 
metaphors like a cocktail one might say that his 
strong card is that he has not one bee in his 
bonnet, but many. This prevents him from becoming 
one of those conventionally fanatic bagmen with a 
simple panacea for all ills—pogroms to dispel the 
menace of Moscow, for instance, or Labour Govern- 
ments to make the world safé for plutocracy! 
Indeed, there are many villains in his story. The 
man who made gold in the first instance was an 
Oxford undergraduate, devoted to alchemy and 
black magic, who paid the price of decadence by 
succumbing to an overdose of drugs, but it was the 
don to whom he had divulged his secret who profited 
in clandestine traffic till finance and the Home Secre- 
tary (an impeccably orthodox Bolshevik) intervened 
with grave concern for the interests of State, and an 
eye to nepotism. Mr. Belloc dignifies the occasion 
with some noble exercises in the leader-writer’s art, 
as practised by our leading ‘‘ dailies,’? worthy to 
rank with those ensamples enshrined by Max 
Beerbohm and Ronald Knox. 

It is difficult to define quite how an amusingly 
fantastic extravaganza of this kind, charmingly 
illustrated by ‘“‘G. K. C.,” fails in humanity, but 
one is conscious of a lack of feeling, whether in 
irony or sentiment, for the other things in life besides 
politics which would have given substance to the 
narrative. A woman M.P. recently informed the 
world that ‘‘ sex-novels ”” are going out of fashion. 
However that may be, ‘ The Man Who Made Gold ’ 
1s noteworthy as.the only astral or disembodied novel 
in this week’s batch, for so I would denote novels 
lacking the stuff of life in which the majority of 
us are interested. Can it be that the Chester-Belloc 
version of Rabelaisianism had always something of 
he juvenile character of a licensed romp? Bohemian- 
ism, in all truth, is no compulsory norm, but, for 
it to be authentic, the worship of Bacchus surely 
‘cannot be kept distinct from that of Venus. There 
is something suspiciously clean about such revelry, 
as though Falstaff had been let out for an evening’s 
airing on the end of an apron-string. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the different calibre 


By Norah C. James. 


successive ‘‘ Beachcombers ’’ should have taken up 
the study of Rabelais and Bacchus while ‘ The Turn 
of the Worm,’ with its grimly realistic wit of present- 
day boulevardier flavour, comes from the man who 
put the ‘‘ hors d’cuvres”’ in the quvre, if one 
may so indulge in a ‘“‘ wise-crack’’ regarding an 
eminent Paris contemporary and its humorous 
columnist. It is a triangle story, told in instalments 
by each of the three characters, Maurice Legrand, 
a middle-aged cashier; his mistress, Lucienne, whom 
the author introduces in a foreword as a ‘‘ sweet 
young thing, with her own personal charm and her 
own personal vulgarity ’’; and her lover, Dédé, who 
preys upon her. There is material here, indeed, for 
a super bedroom farce (‘ Almost a Honeymoon ’?— 
no almost about M. la Fouchardiére’s sort of clean 
fun) with a Grand Guignolesque conclusion which it 
would be a shame to betray. 

For all its realism in human motives, however, the 
properties of the story conform to theatrical type. 
Surely it is hardly in character that Lucienne should 
not have known what her lover’s invitations to 
Buenos Aires implied while, as for Maurice Legrand’s 
termagant shrew of a wife, the sergeant-major’s 
widow with the frozen feet is like some lay figure 
of fun out a sketch at the Concert-Mayol. 

In Mr. Manhood’s novel we come much nearer to 
personal self-revelation. It is the story of the 
attraction felt by a young engineer for the buxom, 
wanton landlady of the inn where he is staying; 
attraction mingled with antagonism to her wiles, and 
a sense of rivalry with her lover, his foreman, upon 
whose manhood a flouted wife takes a_ terrible 
revenge. Vivid touches evoke a sense of the 
characters’ intentions behind their spoken words, and 
there is considerable feeling for the atmosphere of 
the countryside, the west coast marshlands, and the 
dialect of the locality, though some may doubt 
whether the theme merited labouring to quite such 
dimensions. 

Chivalry for the weaker sex is evidently to be 
one of the prerogatives of feminism, jealous for 
the self-respect as well as for the rights of women. 
In ‘ Shatter the Dream’ Miss Norah James tells of 
the unrequited passion of Robin, a timid and delicate 
bank clerk, for a trivial-minded married minx, Brenda 
Banham-Smith. A sense of the pulse of life at 
the bank is neatly conveyed, and the narrative is 
well constructed, but it cannot be said that Robin 
quite comes alive, and curiously enough the restraint 
with which the vulgarity of Brenda’s character is 
indicated rather heightens the note of melodrama 
when Robin has a stroke from chronic endocarditis. 
The high sardonic method of ‘‘ exposing ’’ a char- 
acter compounded of conscious benevolence and arch 
pomposity is surely too easy a game for anyone 
who realizes what a mixture of counterfeit and truth 
we all are. But Mr. Marlow is content to confront 
us with a series of formule, which we seem to have 
encountered before. He has pity for his heroine, 
June, a nice innocent girl on Rousseauesque lines. 
Brangdon, the leonine ‘‘ hero ’’ (irony) would have 
liked her innocent on Victorian lines. To ‘‘learn’’ him 
to be squeamish he is pushed over the cliff by the 
heroine, who bears up well under the disappointment. 

Unemployment in London is the theme of ‘ Journey 
Beyond,’ which throws new light on the conditions 
in book-stores, in a bacon factory—and at the 
Labour Exchanges. Incapacitated by injury at work, 
Russell Dark is even disqualified from drawing his 
insurance money until he obtains belated redress 
from the Court of Referees. Written in the terse, 
animated style of a newspaper serial, this story has 
an undoubted interest as an authentic “slice of 
life ’’ coming from an ex-miner, who earlier attracted 
attention with ‘The Gate of the Strange Field’ 
and ‘ Red Earth,’ and has had first-hand experience 


of newspaper journalists in England and France that 


of unemployment. 
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EUROPE AND THE RESTORATION 


British Foreign Policy 1660-1672. By Keith 
Feiling. Macmillan. 18s. 


4 HE appearance of a new work by Mr. Feiling is 

always an event of importance to historians, and 
in the present instance they will certainly not be dis- 
appointed. This volume is to some extent the counter- 
part of the author’s earlier study of the history of the 
Tory Party, for he here deals with foreign policy 
during the twelve most critical years of the period 
which he then examined from the point of view of 
domestic politics. It is to be hoped that Mr. Feiling 
will in subsequent volumes carry his narrative down 
to the Revolution. 

The great merit of this book is the wideness of its 
scope. Historians of the Restoration have too long 
focused their attention upon the politics of Western 
Europe, and it has been left for the present author 
to show that even in the seventeenth century a ‘‘ stone 
thrown into the torrid waters of Guinea sent a last 
ripple into ice-bound Archangel.’’ The European 
system was, in fact, a whole, and no one part of it 
could be altered without the others being affected. 
Mr. Feiling has stressed this point in a way that no 
previous writer has even attempted to do, and the 
result is that the foreign policy of the early years of 
Charles II at last becomes intelligible. Then, again, 
he shows very clearly the relative weight of the 
various factors (dynastic, economic, and _ religious) 
which were at work during the period, and the result 
must be a considerable modification of previous judg- 
ments upon the attitude of the British Government 
during these twelve years. 

The central figure is Charles himself, probably the 
best known and the most difficult to understand of all 
English monarchs. From the moment of his return 
from exile he was determined to keep the control of 
foreign affairs in his own hands, and, on the whole, 
he was successful. The Duke of York, the ministers, 
and the mistresses all tried at one time or another to 
influence the course of events, but were duly snubbed 
for their pains sooner or later, while Parliament was 
reminded that the conduct of foreign policy was 
part of the prerogative. Charles was undoubtedly 
patriotic, and he was proud of the growing wealth 
of his country; he realized, too, that it was an age 
of transition in which the religious factor was grow- 
ing weaker and the economic stronger. Yet he never 
dominated events, even to the extent that Cromwell 
had done, or had appeared to do. He was the last 
English monarch to be the leading figure of his day, 
but at no time did he actually rule the country as 
Elizabeth had done. In spite of his popularity, Charles 
and his people never quite understood one another ; 
and in moments of crisis the shadow of a scaffold in 
Whitehall came between them. 

At the same time, there can be no doubt that stronger 
men than Charles and his ministers would have found 
it difficult to deal successfully with the legacy of 
Cromwell in the field of foreign affairs. Unlike 
the restored Stuart, the Lord Protector had not 
realized that times were changing, and his endeavour 
to return to the days of Elizabeth proved a costly 
anachronism. The Spanish War may have been 
popular, but it was short-sighted, and the fillip which 
it gave to French ambitions was responsible for most 
of the trouble that afflicted Europe during the next 
fifty years. It is true that had Cromwell survived 
things might have been different, for he was one of the 
greatest soldiers of his age, and he had a veteran 
army at his back: but he did not survive, and the evil 
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Above all, the Restoration suffered from poverty, 
The country rapidly recovered from the Civil War 
but this recovery. was coincident with the growth o 
Parliamentary distrust of the Court. Later in the 
reign the revival of national prosperity was reflected 
in an enormous increase in the revenue from excise 
and custom duties, which enabled the King to dd 
without a Parliament at all, but in the period under 
‘review this development had not yet begun to make 
itself felt. It was, in short, difficult to maintain the 
reputation of England abroad when her ambassadors 
could not pay their bills, and her fleet more than once 
could not put to sea for shortage of stores and equip, 
ment. Indeed, it is astonishing that Londoners heard 
the Dutch guns but once. 

In the circumstances, therefore, it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the Government of the Restora. 
tion made a better show in its foreign policy than might 
have been expected. With an empty Treasury at home 
and incompetent diplomats abroad, pulled in one 
direction by the anti-Dutch sentiments of the City and 
in another by Protestant feeling in the country, it 
managed to steer a relatively straight course, and one 
dictated by the national interests. The only really 
bad mistake was the Treaty of Dover, and a careful 
examination of the evidence leads one to believe that 
it was due partly to the King’s fear of trouble at home, 
and partly to his belief that religious hate had died 
down sufficiently to make a policy of toleration 
possible. For the rest, it is clear that the wars against 
the Dutch were wholly economic in origin, and in no 
way dynastic, as is so often alleged. In fine, if the 
first twelve years of the Restoration are not among 
the most glorious in British history, they are by no 
means as shameful as Whig writers would have us 
believe. 

In so excellent a work as the present it may seem 
ungenerous to call attention to minor slips of the pen, 
but one or two Spanish words are misspelt, Ceuta is 
not across the Straits from Tangier, and James II is 
described as James I in the footnotes more than once, 
These trifling errors are mentioned so that they may 
be corrected in the second edition which it is to be 
hoped the demand for Mr. Feiling’s book will soon 
justify. 

CuarRLes PETRIE 


A GREAT EDITOR 


W. E. Henley.. A Memoir by Kennedy William- 
son. Shaylor. tos. 6d. 


W E. HENLEY was a tremendous figure in 
« Fleet Street long ago. He figured in the line 
of Doctor Johnson and G. K. Chesterton. His book- 
plate described him as a bull of a man. He wasa 
literary Achilles with a weak foot. It was due to 
Lister that he kept even one Achillean tendon. At the 
Crypt Grammar School in Gloucester he had the luck 
to come under T. E. Brown, whose centenary has 
recently brought home to many that that poet had ever 
been born. But Henley’s guardian angel was Lister, 
who slowly saved his second foot and enabled him to 
develop his giant torso. (Lister was being foully 
attacked by the medical Caiaphases of the day for 
simplifying the healing art, for medicine and religion 
have always run parallel.) Cured by the new 
treatment, Henley hurled himself into verse and Fleet 
Street. His poem ‘ Invictus’ and his friendship with 
Stevenson are all that really remain of him in the history 
of literature. ‘ Invictus ’ is, with ‘ Lead, Kindly Light’ 
and ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ one of the few hymns which the 
English carry not in their hymnals but in their hearts. 
‘** Spy ” made a good caricature of Henley in Vanity 


that he did lived after him. 


Fair, and the rest is largely wadding, conversation and 
reviews. Mr. Williamson must have felt like Mr. 
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Rowland Ward when confronted with the shaggy hide 
of a bison to stuff, but he has faced his task gallantly 
and with more than old newspapers. We have good 
summaries of the three plays Henley wrote with Steven- 
son, but they are dead, not deadly. Mr. Williamson has 
tried some wads from the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
but had to reject them as erroneous on three occasions. 
We have whole patches from his thundering reviews, 
and how good they are! Henley knew how to deal 
with Thackeray and so many other classics: ‘‘ ‘ The 
Arabian Nights’ is hashish made words. Thomas 
Moore translated ‘ Anacreon’ as it were into scented 
soap; Landor was marmoreally emphatic.” 

His most famous orchestration of literary venom 
was his ‘“‘ assassin’’ review of Graham Balfour’s 
‘ Life of Stevenson.’ He attacked the “‘ barley sugar 
effigy, the seraph in chocolate,’’ which was set up for 
the adoration of the literatii He had known his 
Stevenson too well, and they had been out o’ nights 
together and he hated humbug. He was a good 
iconoclast and he was always pulling down the rose- 
coloured vesture, which the British public wish to see 
hung about the naked clay. Henley distinguished 
vigorously between ‘‘ the two Balzacs ; the two Hugos ; 
the Burns of life and the Burns of legend; the Fielding 
of fact and Fielding the potwalloper.’’ His essay on 
Burns, like that on Stevenson, should have been repro- 
duced in full as the very finest of biographical writing. 
It might even reproduce echo of the famous storm it 
caused among ‘‘ the haggis and bagpipe party.’’ By 
the way, who is leader of that party to-day—Sir Harry 
Lauder, or Mr. MacDonald, or the Duke of Argyll? It 
was one of Henley’s many resemblances to Doctor 
Johnson—also a Tory of riotous dialectic—that his 
writings could make Caledonia feel both ‘‘ stern and 
wild.’’ 

It is by his attacks on Burns and Stevenson that 
he lives, for it is as an editor rather than a poet that 
he must be judged. His fine Ballade on dead actors 
invites a further Villonade on dead editors. It is 
interesting to recall that he pioneered unrhymed rhythms 
in English. His biographer has eveh discovered words 
ranged ‘‘ in an almost Sitwellian manner.’’ He was a 
Walt Whitman, but cast in a strict Tory and undemo- 
cratic mould. He nurtured the young aristocracy of 
letters. It is incredible that he should have produced 
the work of Kipling, Wells, Conrad and even given 
Yeats a helping hand into ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ ! 
He was a literary parody of Lear’s famous old man, 
with a beard in which all manner of singing birds made 
their nests. But if he cherished songsters he loathed 
carrion-birds. He hated Mr. Stead, whom he analysed 
into ‘‘ a good deal of Paul Pry, a‘good deal of Peck- 
sniff, a touch of M. de Sade, and aff infinite amount of 
Sunday School Teacher ”—an analysis which still holds 
good of all moral reformers. Many people thought his 
staff more interesting than his own stuff. No editor 
of our time ever had such contributors. Beside the 
names in the classics aforesaid there was W. J. Locke, 
Kenneth Grahame, Maurice Hewlett, Stephen Phillips, 
C. B, Fry, Verlaine and Cardinal Vaughan ! 

But his name will never be connected with any other 
name in literature except with Stevenson’s. They had 
once been splendid friends in life, and when a woman 
brought estrangement, Henley saw to it that they 
became splendid enemies in death. It was Mrs. 
Stevenson who aroused Henley’s unconquerable fury 
and envy, when she separated her Louis from his bad 
old Bohemian friend! To Henley, Stevenson had 

“become woman-ridden and however much the 
victim himself may welcome and enjoy the sweet serf- 
dom,”’ it is a bad business when a fine writer is ridden 
away from his stable-companions because a woman has 
bridled him as her private Pegasus. Nothing else 
explains Henley’s attack, which was more of a subtle 
thrust against a living woman than a spectacular 
Clubbing of the dead. Mrs. Stevenson thought Henley 
was dangerous without being advantageous to her 


delicate husband, whom Graham Balfour delivered to 
the world as a “‘ bland godling,’’ whereas Henley had 
once known him as a roisterer or as ‘‘ an indelicate 
Ariel” at least. Henley turned round and unjustifi- 
ably insinuated that he was even a cad and mocked 
‘* the crawling astonishment ” with which Stevenson’s 
votaries circled their idol. The Saturpay Review of 
the day dubbed Henley’s article as “‘ literary leprosy,’ 
but opinion would be less staggered now. We are 
accustomed to the light or even lewd side of the great 
being portrayed as a necessary part of their biography. 
Henley took risks when he wrote such an article. He 
was like an ill-tempered lorry smashing purposedly 
into a finicky Rolls-Royce. Neither of their reputa- 
tions was ever the same after the crash, and Henley’s 
the less of the twain. 

Out of all this old literary gossip and foggy 
anecdotage the figure of Henley rises like a Prometheus 
chained in Fleet Street. The reader of his biography 
can classify his hates and loves and thereby make the 
portrait of a man for whom no fine shades existed even 


in poetry : 

He hated He loved 
Humbug Mozart 
Gomorrah Whistler’s pictures 
Mr. Gladstone Imperialism 
W. T. Stead Worthing 
Lilies and Languor Shakespeare 
Shelley Lord Roberts 
Wagner . W. E. Henley’s Ballades 
Thomas a Kempis Fleet Street 
Mysticism 


Mr, Williamson has given us a well-printed book 
without misprints, but should not the title of a famous 
poem, Margaritae sororis, be in the dative not genitive 


case’ SHANE LESLIE 


THE PASSING SHOW 


The Annals of Covent Garden and Its Neighbour- 
hood. By E. Beresford Chancellor. Hutchin- 
son. 18s. 

London Lanes. By Alan Stapleton. Lane. 15s. 


IKE a picture on a screen, London dissolves 

before our eyes, is recreated, and dissolves again. 
The process, perhaps, is a little more swift, a little more 
drastic to-day than in days gone by, but always 
from the beginning the London of any era has been 
but a passing show. It is well, then, that men who 
love its prodigal confusion of grandeur and vulgarity, 
comeliness, and squalor should limn it quickly 
as it passes, so that in years to come posterity 
may know in what manner of city its ancestry was 
housed. Happily, though much has been lost and 
forgotten, it is still possible to reconstruct in some 
sort the London of the past. From historical surveys 
and chance descriptions, from miniatures and paint- 
ings and prints, from old buildings and odd corners 
that have miraculously escaped destruction, from 
street and place names, from rolls and rate books 
and Church sisters can be gathered material from 
which, as Mr. Beresford Chancellor and others have 
demonstrated again and again, we may rebuild and 
relive the past of our City. Happily, too, the 
present age is curiously alive to the value of such 
record, and the London scene as we know and have 
known it is being fixed for all time by artists and 
gossips, topographers and official recorders. The 
two books we are considering, for instance, admirably 
iflustrate each other; for of such stuff as ‘ London 
Lanes’ are the topographical details of ‘ Annals 
of Covent Garden’ constructed; and in years to 
come Mr. Stapleton’s forty pencil drawings of our 


lanes will be treasure trove for the reconstruction of 
our age. 
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Mr. Beresford Chancellor is well known as an 
annalist of London, and his present book is full 
of the social gossip which we have learnt to expect 
from him. He opens with Welford’s statement that 
the region from St. Martin’s Lane to Drury Lane, 
from Long Acre to the Strand, includes in its 
circuit ‘‘ more of the literary, and, indeed, of human 
interest, than any other spot in modern or ancient 
London,”’ and even to-day it might be difficult to 
deny the claim. Here was concentrated for a while 
the night life of the town, a night life compared 
with which Lord Byng’s problem is as insipid as 
a school-treat, and of this life Mr. Chancellor gives 
us a vivid picture. Nor, it seems, was the day life 
particularly discreet; for the Piazza, according to the 
wits, was no place for a lady to be seen escorted 
by another than her husband. Nevertheless, 
eminently respectable people lived in the ‘‘ Garden ”’ 
and its neighbourhood, and its story teems with the 
names of wits and beaux, artists and literary men, 
actors and actresses; but always in the background 
there lurk the Mohocks and cut-purses and Cyprians 
of the time. The book is illustrated with many 
reproductions of contemporary prints, showing the 
architectural changes that took place during the 
period, from the construction of the Piazza to the 
close of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Stapleton’s book is concerned first with the 
existing and recently obliterated lanes of London, but 
these narrow ways which thread the town lead us 
not only from place to place but from time to time; 
their names alone are history, and the book is a 
mine of antiquarian lore. Much of the history is 
plain sailing, the names being derived from some 
old use or custom or trade of the neighbourhood, 
or from some person who once held land or resided 
there. But there are catches. Mutton Lane, Clerken- 
well, for instance, has precisely the same relation 
to sheep as Louis the fifteenth’s Parc aux Cerfs had 
to deer. Duck’s Foot Lane, Laurence Pountney, 
should be Duke’s Foot-Lane, and was probably the 
narrow way to the Manor of the Rose, the city 
residence of the Dukes of Suffolk. Nightingale Lane, 
by the Docks, is no reminiscence of groves of song, 
but is a corruption of Cnihten (Knight’s) Guild Lane. 
Mr. Stapleton is a very pleasant companion for a 
ramble through the town, and his drawings are 
charming. Many of the lanes he pictures are 
familiar enough to Londoners, many of them are 
squalid and uninteresting enough seen with the 
layman’s casual eye; nevertheless, though Mr. 
Stapleton’s pictures seem but literal transcriptions, 
there is not a lane in all the forty he has drawn 
for us that has not some beauty, such is the magic 
of his pencil. 

A, CLEMENT 


TRAVELS FAR AFIELD 


Pearls, Arms and Hashish. By Ida Treat. 
Gollancz. 18s. 

Through Unknown Africa. By W. Jaspert. 
Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 

Wanderings in Wildest Africa. By W. Campbell. 
Religious Tract Society. 7s. 6d. 


HE reactions of persons to places is fraught 
with much interest; some are antagonistic to 
everything that is new to their knowledge or ex- 
perience,” others take in fresh scenes and manners 
with an open mind. There could be no greater 


divergence in attitude than in the heroes of the first 
and last of these books; the one a Frenchman, the 
other a Scot; the one free from every inhibition of 
legal morality or altruism, desiring only to live 
life as he wishes to, the other travelling with the 
definite intention of bringing the peoples in the 
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French zone of Central Africa in some degree towards 
that perfection of Christian life and doctrine as jg 
to be found in his native Glasgow. 

In ‘ Pearls, Arms and Hashish ’ the adventures of 
Henri de Monfried (Abd el Hai) were taken down 
and re-told by Miss Treat, and this makes the 
assessment of the book and himself less easy. How 
much of his romance, his daring, and his lawless. 
ness is due to seeing him through the eyes of his 
biographer? Would the story have been so pleasant 
if the book were not written with such skill and 
distinction? | But whatever doubt we may have 
about the original, there can be none about the 
pleasure of reading the book. M. de Monfried, 
physically unfit for the Army, only broke away from 
civilization at the mature age of thirty, and it was 
not till two years later that he adopted the Red 
Sea as a means of livelihood. There is no attempt to 
tone-down the details of the life of this man who 
has ‘*‘ gone native.”” He has smuggled arms, hashish, 
and has had close business relations with slave 
traders. About money there is a delightful vague- 
ness. At one time he is destitute, soon after he is 
dealing in thousands; neither state puts him up or 
down, failure is the only thing that depresses him, 
and he has had to face that frequently. The 
authorities, of course, did not view his activities 
with an indulgent eye. British, French, and Turk 
were all leagued against him, and at various times 
interned him, but he bears them no grudge, and 
it does not appear, on his own showing, that he 
ever received more than his deserts. The channels 
of contraband are entertaining : a priest of the Greek 
Church at Pireus, an Egyptian Customs official, and 
sundry persons in India made up a chain; it seems 
possible that some of the indiscretions mentioned 


“may be followed up. 


Herr Jaspert’s book tells how he sailed, by 
degrees, from Hamburg to Lobito, then how he 
and his brother made for the farm of a female 
relative in the hinterland, and there the ‘ expedi- 
tion ’’ went to ground, for they had to work without 
pay as labourers, and their only ‘‘ scientific ’’ work 
consisted of learning native languages and customs 
in the evenings. They eventually broke away from 
this bondage, and worked eastwards—and with 
this, Willem Jaspert’s wife and child arrived, with 
a pram. They pushed their way through Angola, 
working at any trade that offered, and thus provided 
the means for getting away and collecting from 
the natives of this remote part data, and totems, 
and other examples of native work. The book is 
not a very remarkable production for its price. 
There is no index or cataloguing of the results of 
the work, the maps are badly printed, and while a 
‘* List of Illustrations ’’ is included in the Contents, 
there is neither sign of the list nor appearance of 
the illustrations. 

It is unfortunate, but nevertheless true, that one 
does not open a missionary’s book with great ex- 
pectations, but it is pleasure unalloyed to find a 
man who knows his job and gets on with it. Neither 
fears nor doubts assail Mr. Campbell; his work is 
to distribute the Scriptures to all those who, in the 
opinion of the National Bible Society of Scotland, 
are in need of them. They may be Moslems, or 
French Catholics; it is all one, he has a book for 
their needs. As we tread in the footsteps of this 
energetic apostle we fall more and more under the 
spell of his personality. He distributes books 
gratuitously among the poor, but where he thinks 
the possible proselytes can pay for them he exacts 
the published price—does he not hail from the 
Saltmarket of Glasgow? He brazenly pushes the 
war into the enemy’s country: ‘‘I had gone to 
Trioye town and sold fifty-five Gospels at the 
mosque.’’? And there is guile in his attack. He 
opens the assault on the Arabs with Proverbs and 
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Psalms, for those who can read, and follows up this 
barrage with John and complete New Testaments. 
And for approaching the illiterate: ‘‘ I offered books 
as prizes to men who were fluent Arabic readers, 
and got them to read to groups of ten to twenty 
in the market place; thus many heard the Word 
read better than I could read it.’’ 

He had embarrassments. After praying with 
brother Scots at every halt from Glasgow to Dakar, 
he found that his lodgings there were above a 
cabaret—or worse, and then and after he received 
flattering offers from divers-coloured ladies to console 
his solitude; but, knowing the city of his birth, it 
is surprising to find him so much put about by the 
expectorations of the Tuaregs, particularly as he pays 
tribute to the skill with which they practise their 
art. His style is as direct and downright as himself; 
no popular desert best-seller gives a better descrip- 
tion of a raid and battle with the veiled Tuaregs 
than he gives in the chapter headed ‘ Musical 
Sands.’ It is an engaging book. 

J. S. 


POETS AND GYPSIES 


The Best Poems of 1930. Selected by Thomas 
Moult. Cape. 6s. 

The Wind on the Heath. A Gypsy Anthology 
Chosen by John Sampson. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

A Victorian Potpourri. 
Adby. Lane. 6s. 


HE Oxford Book of English Verse contains 883 
poems and covers 650 years. Supposing—though 
this is obviously inaccurate—that the 883 were not just 
good poems, but the best poems in English, you would 
have a round average of one best poem a year. For 
every best poem suppose that four or five others are 
worth printing, and then in Mr. Moult’s annual 
anthology you might expect to find a minimum of six 
poems. If it was a vintage year—a claret ’99—two, 
three, or four best poems might coincide; the total 
might be brought up to a dozen, but Mr. Moult has to 
make a volume, not a thin, but honest pamphlet; and 
in it, therefore, he packs no fewer than eighty poems, 
of which, it seems to me, seventy-six might as well be 
represented by white paper. Among the authors of the 
seventy-six are Mr. Noyes, Mr. Alan Porter, Mr. 
Davies, Mr. Church, Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Wolfe, Mr. 
Phillpotts, Miss Sackville West, Mr. Richard Alding- 
ton, Mr. Gerald Gould and Mr. Blunden, some of whom 
have slipped badly from a high level. Among the 
seventy-six are pieces as out of place and age as 
Erasmus Darwin in the time of Coleridge and Words- 
worth, as silly almost in sound and sentiment as the 
poetry of Ambrose Philips. The four worthy poems 
that I should pick out are Mr. Roy Campbell’s ‘ Horses 
on the Camargue ’; ‘ To the Graces,’ by Mr. F. L. 
Lucas; ‘ The Triumph of the Machines,’ by D. H. 
Lawrence; and ‘ Voyage,’ by Evelyn Scott, the 
American poet and novelist. Only these four kept me 
from throwing the book into the street. Mr. Moult, 
if you cannot by hook or by crook find eighty 
good poems in 1931, at least be bolder and search more 
widely : there are enough anthologists meekly trooping 
behind accepted taste. 
_ Without being captious, I am not at all sure that I 
like ‘The Wind on the Heath’ and I loathe all 
Victorian potpourris. I once bought for a shilling 
The Poetical Works of L. E. L.’ in four thick volumes, 
and I do not remember that they harboured anything 
so bad as some of the stuff which Mrs. (or Miss?) Abdy, 
herself “‘-a confirmed Victorian, by birth, by breeding, 
and by inclination,’’ has bravely dug out of ‘ Aunt 


Collected by Georgiana 


decently forgotten verse by Constance Naden, Augusta 
Webster, Amy Levy and others, all poetesses unknown 
to me. The selection is stiffened up with a few pieces 
by William Allingham, Emily Bronté, A. H. Clough, 
Ernest Dowson and William Cory, and what faint 
interest it does possess is mainly historical (and 
unconscious). 

Gypsies are another matter. Dr. Sampson’s 
anthology is justified and well done. Whether you like 
it or not depends on your reaction not so much to 
gypsies as to gypsy literature. To me much of it seems 
tainted (George Borrow particularly) by insincerity, by 
a too obvious striving after the Romantic, after Egypt, 
the dark race, the field and sky, the black arts. Dr. 
Sampson quotes from Gerard Manley Hopkins: 

. . » » What would the world be, once bereft 
Of wet and of wildness? Let them be left, 
O let them be left, wildness and wet; 

Long live the weeds and the wilderness yet. 


In that and in the glorious colouring and inscrutability 
of Augustus John’s ‘ Head of a Gitana,’ which is used 
as frontispiece, I see the unadulterated appeal of 
Gypsyism. Of the rest, much stirs me only to dis- 
comfort and derision; but then Dr. Sampson dedicates 
his book ‘ To All The Affectionated.” That I am not 
among them may be my loss. 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


THE ALPHABET IN ART 


Lettering. By Graily Hewitt. With 403 illustra- 
tions. Seeley, Service. 15s. 


R. EDWARD JOHNSTON, Mr. Graily Hewitt, 

and (when he turns aside from sculpture) Mr. 
Eric Gill are three living masters of lettering. 
Indeed, unless report errs, no work of Mr. Gill is 
better known than one which nobody associates with 
him: the name-letters, familiar to all of us, used 
by Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son upon all their book- 
stalls and bookshops. In spite of the invention of 
movable types for printing, of the domestic machine 
called a typewriter, lettering, meaning some kind of 
formal writing or penmanship, remains the concern 
of everyone, and handwriting should be everybody’s 
art, as much an extension of personal beauty as 
dress, speech or manners. Though the fruits of Mr. 
Graily Hewitt’s experience in teaching calligraphy 
for many years at the London County Council Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, which is garnered in this 
book, is intended primarily for ‘‘ students and crafts- 
men,’’ the general reader will find it broader in 
treatment and (upon the surface) less technical than 
Mr. Edward Johnston’s famous handbook. It will 
richly reward everyone who uses a pen, everyone 
with an eye for the form of printed letters (them- 
selves derived from manuscript) every author, even, 
sufficiently alive to the handicap which makes 
literature the only art which now possesses no handi- 
craft of its own. Once realize that, in an age of 
newspapers, reading has become almost a reflex 
action, so that groups of words are read at a single 
glance for the sake of their sense alone; that authors 
now write not to be read but to be printed, and it 
is no surprise that those who have lost the need 
to observe the shape of a letter should have become 
blind to that subtler thing, its form. One of the 
results of the invention of printing has been the 
decay of handwriting, and, with this decay, a blind- 
ness to the form of all letters, so that, while every- 
body (later or sooner) has to order a tombstone, few 
concern themselves with the quality ofthe lettering, 
although the lettering upon most headstones until 
the end of the eighteenth century is a beauty that 
can be experienced in the nearest old churchyard. 
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The most universal of the arts is still the most univer- 
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sally neglected, though the example of a few pioneers 
has done something to improve the letters used for the 
names of our streets, upon some advertisements, 
apart from the more ambitious aims of Rolls of 
Honour and incised inscriptions. 

One of the merits of this book is the author’s 
concern for use no less than beauty, since the 
revival of script, like that of fine printing, has given 
rise to affectations not a few. Mr. Hewitt aims at 
maintaining the original standard of the pen, while 
recognizing the different purposes to which it has 
to be adapted: 


The story of writing, for us whose sole concern may be 
said to be the Roman alphabet, resolves itself into the 
story of but one tool—the Pen. . . . The question arises 
and may not be too far off for discussion, whether we can 
permit the typewriter, the advertiser, and other influences 
to affect this fine and venerable convention; the beauty 
of which, and its natural propriety, it is the aim of this 
book to uphold. 


The Roman alphabet from which our forms 
ultimately derive had only capital letters, of which 
the most famous examples are those on the base of 
Trajan’s column. The minuscules, or small letters, 
were the shorter imitation of these used in everyday 
cursive on tablets of wax. The breakdown of the 
Roman empire occasioned distinctive national charac- 
ters, and our current lettering has descended from 
the Italian scribes of the Renaissance, both upright 
Roman and that which we still call italic. Since 
then, our cursive has degenerated, but there were many 
reasons, from the engrossment of legal documents 
to memorial inscriptions, to maintain a_ beautiful 
formal hand long after printing had been invented. 
It is a fascinating and beautiful history, much of 
which can be studied and enjoyed, apart from libraries 
and museums, by anyone with his eyes open, even 
out of doors. The historical sketch in this book is 
followed by technical instructions, which even a tyro 
can appreciate from the illustrations used for each, 
before we pass from the pen, the formal alphabets, 
and the numerals to the austere splendour of simple 
decoration: such as capitals, compound capitals, 
spacing and arrangement. Legibility, speed, and 
beauty are next discussed, for neither of the three 
is independent of the particular conditions in which 
it is wanted. An advertisement, being competitive, 
must tell; a signpost or street-name should aim at 
a beautiful clarity. 

The volume, enriched by illustrations of beautiful 
writing, and consistently simple and straightforward 
in its text, ends with a plea that, though now ‘‘ we 
are rather book-readers than  book-lovers,’’ the 
‘* honour of the MS. book for appropriate occasions ”’ 
should not be forgotten—a single manuscript copy 
of some superlative work ! To bring this plea down to 
a commercial parallel, who has not wished, at some 
moment, that he could possess a reproduction of a 
favourite poet’s holograph when the poet happens to 
have been a master of penmanship as well as of lyric 
verse? A clear handwriting can add to the beauty 
of verse or of prose a quality beyond the range even 
of good print. 

A knowledge of lettering converts its possessor 
into a sympathetic critic of printed books. Here, taste 
has improved; the average level has risen; but ‘‘good 
taste ’’ is distinguishable from beauty in that, unlike 
beauty, it is timid; the secret of the old simplicity 
seems to have gone. Here the facsimile-reprint can 
help us; for example, the title-page of the first 
edition of Sir Thomas Browne's ‘ Letter to a Friend,’ 
which was one of the early delights of the Haslewood 
books published by Messrs. Etchells and Macdonald, 
and here mentioned because it was within the reach 
of all. 

An inn near the house where this is being written 
has lately added a fresh beauty to the village from 
the quality of the letters used to form its name. 


This, I think, must be a happy accident. I do not 
know who the sign-writer was; there seems no reason 
to suppose that the innkeeper is a connoisseur of 
anything, even of liquor; but the good lettering has 
come, and has added a quiet distinction to the s 
One likes to think that Mr. Graily Hewitt’s leaven 
has been working in secret; that, as he was a pupil 
ot Mr. Edward Johnston, so he may have unrecog. 
nized disciples of his own, since nothing in this world 
is more potent than the influence of personal example, 
The legacy of his training and experience is con. 
densed into this beautiful book; a book as good to 
look at as to read, as practically useful as it is 
inspiring, and destined, one may hope, to bring back 
the sense of lettering to a world so long content to 
suck the meaning of ‘‘ printed matter” that it has 
lost the finer faculty of its eyes. 
OsBERT BURDETT 


THE CHRISTIAN GOD 


God: In Christian Thought and Experience. By 
W. R. Matthews. Nisbet. ros. 6d. 


T is a strange and curious fact that some of us hold 

that the Christian Religion has been proved false by 
modern discoveries and developments; one can 
suppose that it is because of our inability to distin. 
guish the Christian Religion from the Christian 
Church. At times the human organization which we 
call ‘‘ the Church’ has undoubtedly obscured its 
Founder in the mists of triviality and persecution, 
** yet the essence of all teaching remains the teaching 
itself; and whatever the organization in which it has 
issued, the essence of Christianity is still the teaching 
and spirit of its Founder ’’ and the personal ‘‘ experi- 
ence ’’ of each individual. 


PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


WHEN a busy man who is also a wise man needs 
Shirts or Pyjamas he does not worry over 
such terms as “taste” or “strength” or “good fit.” 
He just says “ LUVISCA”’—and so makes certain of 
everything that to him means good dress. There are 
colours and patterns to satisfy every liking and desire. 
SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS and STORES. 
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One thing is certain—never before has the need for 
Christianity been greater; but real Christianity is 
something essentially positive, and can have but small 
significance to the apathetic. If, however, it is to be 
a vital force in the twentieth-century world it must 
be made to appeal to man’s intellect. This may not 
be essential from a Christian standpoint, though it 
certainly is from a practical one—the modern man 
tends to apply the intellectual test to afl the ordinary, 

lems of life, and there is little reason to suppose 

that he will make an exception in the case of his 
religion. It is in answer to this intellectual challenge 
of the age that the ‘‘ Library of Constructive 
Theology,’’ to which this book belongs, has come 
into being. 

In this volume Dr. Matthews has set out to sketch 
his conception of the Christian Doctrine of God in a 
form which is acceptable to the reason of modern men, 
though at the same time he maintains that the object 
of our apprehension may be beyond our full compre- 
hension, admitting, as he does, the impossibility of 
eliminating all mystery from our thoughts of God. Dr. 
Matthews does not hesitate to face all the problems 
involved in this great subject—even such knotty ques- 
tions as divine omnipotence. It would be absurd to 
say that the arguments in this book solve all our 
theological difficulties, though they do something 
perhaps more important; they act as a stimulus to our 
Faith by helping to give it the foundation of Reason, 
and they show us that Christianity is not merely an 
aid to the leading of a good life—that it is a far greater 
thing which transcends life itself and gives a meaning 
to our worldly endeavours : 

Here and now only an approximation to the ideal can 
be achieved; but even here and now the presence of God, 
which we may know imperfectly and intermittently and the 
human fellowship in which we may join with others in 
loving service, are real, and they give to life a value and 
nobility which have the presage of immortality. They 
point beyond themselves to a fulfilment. 

Without a belief in Divine Purpose life becomes a 
vicious circle of futile uselessness; with its belief is 
added ‘‘ worthwhileness ’’—the most necessary ingre- 
dients of all human happiness. 

H. Batuurst 


BITTER SWEET 


As We Were: A Victorian Peep-Show. By E. F. 
Benson. Longmans. 18s. - 


~ 


a Victorian era is proving a pie into which one 
has but to put in a thumb and out comes a plum; 
and here is Mr. Benson trying his luck and handing 
out a fist full, Mr. Benson has his likes and dislikes 
which he does not disguise, but he is a good show- 
man, and although he calls his show a peep-show, it 
is really a show on the grand scale. His fat ladies 
are prodigious, his living skeletons rattle, and his 
fun is all the fun of the fair. 

A good deal of the book is autobiographical, and 
many of his best stories are at first hand. As a son 
of the reigning Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Benson 
when a young man had all manner of doors open to 
him, and the notables of his day pass through his 
pages in a pageant. His most unstudied portraits are 
his best: Browning crowned with roses and reciting 
‘Serenade at the Villa’ at a Newnham tea-party 
until seeing himself in a mirror he broke into a peal of 
jovial laughter: Jowett in his study going through 
with their authors the English essays sent in by his, 
Pupils, when from an inner room, where Swinburne 
Sat revising a proof of one of the great man’s Platonic 
dialogues, came a joyful crow of laughter and the 
shout ‘‘ Another howler, master !”’: Queen Victoria 
on the day of her first Jubilee moving up the nave of 
the Abbey—a “* solitary little figure in a black satin 


dress with a white front and a white bonnet with a 
band of black velvet ’’: Archbishop Benson, driving 
the same day to the Abbey and, being without the 
pass which admitted him within the cordon of police, 
sternly held up by an inspector, to whom the Arch- 
bishop said, ‘‘ They can’t begin till I get there.’® O. B. 
and Henry Chaplin, and Mr. Gladstone and a hundred 
others, and all brought before us in their habit as 
they lived. 

Then there are stories of old scandals, those curious 
Victorian scandals that because the era was Victorian 
seem so appallingly scandalous; but scandal and 
humour notwithstanding, the best of all the stories is 
that in which Mr. Benson tells us how his father pro- 
posed to his mother, she then but a girl of twelve. 
A strange and priggish, but curiously innocent and 
tender and moving story, perfectly told. 


MILITARY CRITICISM 


The Real War. By B. H. Liddell Hart. Faber 
and Faber. tas. 6d. 


INGLE volume histories of the great war are 

curiously rare. Professor Pollard, Mr. Fletcher, 
and Mr. O'Neill stand high among contributors to 
the little list, but their books, though still readable, 
are no longer satisfactory, for, in the ten years 
since their publication, every tyro has been able to 
glean information which was formerly hidden from 
the closest student. Captain Liddell Hart’s work is, 
therefore, welcome. As a narrative, indeed, it is 
sometimes spoiled by its extreme concision. With 
all the material at his disposal, the author has 
produced a work running to not much more than 
a third of the length reached by Mr. O’Neill, and 
many great events are consequently dwarfed. No 
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PLAIN MURDER 
By C. S. Forester 


‘* The book is intensely interesting as a study 
of the criminal mind. The various actors in 
the drama have life and marked individuality ; 
and their varied reactions to crime are admir- 
ably expressed. The book moves swiftly and 
never oversteps the bounds of possibility. It 
is an able achievement.””—Morning Post. 


BAGATELLE 


and Some Other Diversions 


By George Preedy 


‘“* The literary workmanship is exquisite. If 
Mr. Preedy had written nothing else, these 
stories alone would suffice to establish his re- 
putation as a genuine literary artist.” — Truth. 
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reader finding Nivelle’s defeat dismissed in a few 
lines has been made to see the gravity of the battle 
or to foresee its results. 

It is as critic rather than recorder that Captain 
Hart excites admiration, and in the first capacity 
he is almost as fair as he is vigorous. In his 
judgments on armies and leaders there is no trace 
of national bias. Probably he is the one English 
writer who has so far admitted that the break- 
through on the Lys was as much the fault of 
Horne at Army H.Q. as of the Portuguese in the 
line, and if he stands Joffre in the pillory, it is with 
French, Wilson, and other British companions. 
Similarly, his admiration for Haig, stopping well 
short of idolatry, is balanced by the respectful 
homage he pays to Pétain. Captain Hart has not, 
of course, been able to give more than an idea 
of the evidence for his verdicts, but he does present 
the idea clearly, and there is small doubt that he 
is normally on solid ground. His comments on the 
failure to prepare for the first German gas attack 
could, for instance, be more heavily documented 
than they are. One wonders whether he remembers 
that sixteen days before ‘‘ the surprise ’’ its coming 
had been announced by ‘‘ Eye Witness.” Only 
with Foch does the author tend to be an unreasonable 
iconoclast. Though not going to the extremes of 
depreciation touched by some writers, his remark 
that the refrain attaquez, if chanted long. enough, was 
bound ‘‘ to coincide with a psychological moment ”’ 
is neither generous nor just. In September, 1918, 
Rawlinson wrote: ‘‘ Under Foch’s tuition and the 
lessons of over four years of war, we are really 
learning.’” Many bubble reputations may be blown 
from the pipe of propaganda, but in Foch, as in 
Kitchener, there must have been some quality which 
no amount of advertising could have persuaded the 
nations to imagine for more than a month or so 
in the rest of their military chiefs. It is, by the 
way, interesting to note that Captain Hart, normally 
a protagonist of caution, makes a good defence of 


Mr. Churchill, as regards both Antwerp and the |, 


Dardanelles. 
D. WILLOUGHBY 


SHAKESPEARE AS LAWYER 


Shakespeare and His Legal Problems. By George 
' W. Keeton. Black. 7s. 6d. 


i spite of the introduction of democratic forms of 
government, and our claim that more interest is be- 
ing taken in politics to-day than ever before, few 
modern playwrights choose to deal with political pro- 
blems. Yet Shakespeare did so frequently, and Mr. 
Keeton considers it a little surprising that as treason 
features so prominently on several occasions there are 
not more trial scenes. But Shakespeare realizes that 
they very rarely surmount the difficulties of production. 
‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ undoubtedly provides the 
best example, and Mr. Keeton deals with it in an 
illuminating manner. Portia is shown well versed in 
both Common Law and Equity, and uses the only com- 
bination of arguments which could have assisted 
Antonio. And he suggests that the lines ‘‘ which every 
English schoolboy has learned to hate’’ following 
‘* The quality of mercy is not strained” were to 
the Elizabethan more than a mere expression of 
lofty sentiments: they are a description of the Court 
of Chancery. The rules of English procedure are care- 
fully followed, and the scene depicted with such skill 
must have appeared very real to English audiences. 
Mr. Keeton concluded that Shakespeare has a sound 
knowledge of many parts of the law, and shows how he 
uses his knowledge with meticulous accuracy, in such 
cases as the Bastardy of Falconbridge, the relation of 
Henry VIII and his Council, and the law of debt, 


your will and dreamt it was his own.” 


while his exposures of local justice, and his study of 
Criminal Law in ‘ Measure for Measure ’ show he took 
a real interest in legal affairs. 

The inaccuracies in the trial of Hermione are used to 
disprove the Baconian heresy, as the trained lawyer 
could not have made such mistakes. But as ‘ Timon of 
Athens’ is not wholly Shakespeare’s work, he is excused 
for the legal errors. On the whole Shakespeare js 
shown not only as having an interest in legal matters— 
but an interest supported by considerable knowledge. 

Bryant IRVINE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Life of Madame Roland. By Madeleine 
Clemenceau-Jacquemaire. Translated by 
Laurence Vail. Longmans. 18s. 


THE latest life of Madame Roland is written by 
Clemenceau’s daughter. A fervent admirer, who yet 
tries to be impartial, she has written with evident 
enthusiasm. Madame Roland’s idealism, together 
with the pathos of her death, will always make their 
appeal. A wide reader from the age of four, intoxi- 
cated by the works of Jean Jacques Rousseau, she was 
an all too fluent writer. Hidden possibly from herself, 
yet not from others, there was within her a need to 
dominate and control. When a possible marriage was 
under discussion she scornfully said: ‘‘ Have I lived 
with Plutarch and the philosophers simply to marry a 
tradesman (her own father, of course, was a trades- 
man).’’ Her mother’s reply was both clearsighted and 
prophetic. ‘‘ Ah, you would conquer a man who did 
The history of 
that conquest is an amazing story of determined 
pursuit and ultimate triumph. Monsieur Roland 
became a devoted husband and she was a loyal wife, 
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though in the end her heart was given to another. 
Through all difficulties and troubles she was buoyed 
up by an enviable appreciation of her own qualities. 
To the reader this is not always as inspiring as it was, 
apparently, to herself, but at least she believed in her 
jdeals and was not afraid to die for them. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. 


The British Empire. By D. C. Somervell. 
Christophers. 12s. 6d. 

MR. SOMERVELL in his preface points out that 
books on the Empire are as a rule either extensive 
treatises which attempt to give, so far as is possible, 
all the known facts, or else controversial essays written 
from a definite point of view ; and he has set out to write 
a third kind of book on the subject which, ‘‘ while a 
treatise rather than an essay,’ seeks ‘‘ to cover all 
the ground in outline, within a space equal to that 
occupied by a medium-sized novel.’’ To summarize so 
much a treatise of this length must necessarily be 
sketchy, but the facts are well selected and the arrange- 
ment of the book is admirably clear. Mr. Somervell 
writes with no controversial purpose, and his outline of 
Imperial History will prove useful to those who wish, 
before making a specialized study, to gain some 
notion of it as a whole. 


Bligh of the ‘ Bounty.’ By Geoffrey Rawson. 
Allan. tos. 6d. 

OF the thousands who have heard of Bligh of the 
Bounty, how many, one wonders, know anything of 
that man beyond the fact that his men mutinied and 
by native wives became the ancestors of the Pitcairn 
Islanders, and that, he himself, with some of his 
officers, survived a long voyage in an open boat. 
Bligh, however, had a distinguished career both before 
and after his Bounty misadventure. He was at sea 
during the whole of his nautical career, which lasted 
for half a century ; he was a brave efficient commander, 
a distinguished navigator, and in an age of brutality 
in the most brutal of the services, he was so con- 
spicuously brutal that he was twice deposed by his 
subordinates and twice reinstated and promoted by his 
superiors, and he figured in several courts-martial. 
Mr. Rawson has taken for the text of his spirited 
biography a speech made by Bligh at the court-martial 
on Col. Johnston, in which he referred to his services, 
declaring that for four years he was with Capt. Cook, 
that he fought under Admiral Parker at the Dogger 
Bank and under Lord Howe at Gibraltar, that at 
Camperdown The Director, under his command, 
boarded the ship of Admiral de Winter and that after 
the Battle of Copenhagen he was sent for and thanked 
publicly by Lord Nelson. This is the story that Mr. 
Rawson tells. The book is well illustrated. 


Autobiographical and Other Writings. By 
A. A. C. Swinton. Longmans. os. 6d. 

THE author of these essays, one of the first in this 
country to experiment with X-rays, died while they 
were in the press. They are a little monument of 
Scottish tenacity and perseverance. The short chapter 
of family history includes an interesting letter of Sir 
Walter Scott, which will be new to many ; but the most 
valuable portion is the study of late Victorian scientists, 
illustrated by the writer’s own photographs. | Much 
curious knowledge is tucked away in these 175 pages; 

instance, the fact that fuses, as originally introduced 
by Sir Joseph Swan, were designed not as a safeguard 
to protect wires against overloading, but to protect 

ps from overrunning. The book may quite possibly 
Prove to be the locus classicus for an account of David 
Hughes, who, in 1879, made experiments in electric- 
wave telegraphy, before Hertz had demonstrated the 
existence of such waves. The story of Mr. Swinton’s 
rescue of Hughes’s apparatus (now in the South 
Kensington Museum), as here told, is a scientific 
Parallel to Sir George Grove’s rescue of Schubert’s 
Osamunde ’ music. A work aut of the common. 
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H.M.1.’s Notebook. By E. M. Sneyd-Kynnersley. 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 

THE second title of Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley’s enter- 
taining little book is ‘ Recreations of an Inspector of 
Schools’ and as his main recreation seems to have 
been conversation, and his memory good, there is 
hardly a page that has not in it some good story, 
some swift character sketch, or some informative 
note on the manners, customs and speech of the folk 
whom Mr. Kynnersley has known. Many of the 
stories, of course, are far from new, but they all have 
point and punch, and public speakers should find the 
little book invaluable, for the anecdotes that Mr. 
Kynnersley has collected are of the kind that illustrate, 
so that one composing a speech could almost open 
the book at random and find something useful to set 
a meeting on a roar. Another very pleasant feature 
of the book is Mr. Kynnersley’s liking for dialogue, 
and the skilful way in which he dramatizes chance 
meetings. 


Joint Stock Banking in Germany: A Study of the 
German Creditbanks Before and After the 
War. By P. Barrett Whale. Macmillan. 16s. 


MR. WHALE is to be congratulated on the 
thoroughness and lucidity of this study of the German 
Creditbanks; for not only is the work a really valuable 
text-book for students, it is also one that should appeal 
to business men and to publicists. There has been a 
good deal of loose talk and writing in this country 
with regard to these banks and the system of banking 
they represent, and it is well that the real facts should 
be set out and explained, so that both the advantages 
and disadvantages of the system may be clearly under- 
stood and its applicability or otherwise to our own 


conditions fairly considered. In this respect Mr. - 


Whale’s descriptions and detailed criticisms are 
admirable. He shows us clearly how in the times of 
Germany’s rapid trade expansion the creditbanks, by 
their methods of company promotion and underwriting, 
facilitated that expansion; and how this actual parti- 
cipation in affairs gave the banks, through the 
German company law, a considerable controlling 
interest in the businesses they financed, a control 
which similar businesses in this country would be loth 
to grant; and which in the Germany of a later time 
became less and less tolerable. Mr. Whale’s account 
of the creditbanks’ relations with Germany’s export 
trade is also of great value; and the book may be 
warmly commended to the attention of all who are 
interested in the financing of big business, whether 
as actual participants, political economists or 
publicists. 


Caliban in Africa. By Leonard Barnes. Gollancz. 
6d. 

THIS book is a trenchant and fearless indictment of 
the attitude of the Afrikander to the native in South 
Africa. By the term Afrikander Mr. Barnes means, he 
states explicitly, not only the Dutchman but the British 
white settler. But the Dutchman is the principal figure 
in the dock, as may be judged from one sentence in the 
indictment: ‘* . . . The Dutchman is admirable as an 
old-fashioned family man, harsh and insolent as a poli- 
tician, and a public menace as a trustee for any sub- 
ject peoples.’’ Also, Mr. Barnes describes as perverse 
and wretched the destiny which has made the Dutchman 
overlord of millions of Africans and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Asiatics and men of mixed blood. He is 
doubtful as to any possibility of averting that destiny. 
It is useless, apparently, to look for any change of 
heart that will mean a change for the better in native 
conditions, in the Afrikander. Any change, any rescue, 
must come from without. The means of rescue, in- 
cluding that of political rights for the natives, are 
suggested and examined: but Mr. Barnes is no opti- 


mist about the future of ‘‘ our South Africa.’ She is, 


perhaps, too much ‘“‘ South Africa all over.’’ 


ART 
THE LEGER GALLERIES 


By ADRIAN Bury 


HE first exhibition of Contemporary British Art 
at the Leger Galleries is in many respects admir. 


able. If the organizers had rigorously banned 
about twenty pieces of pictorial nonsense which haye 
no doubt been hung as a concession to those 
who pretend to see genius in futility it would have beep 
even better. I will not discuss in detail the few thi 
which in their insincerity and stupidity are an affront 
to the intelligence, but concentrate on the pictures of 
merit. 

First among the latter is Mr. A. R. Thompson's 
picture, ‘ Chelsea Artist and Friends.’ I have | 
recognized in Mr. Thompson a man of extraordinar 
ability. He can draw, paint and compose with style, 
He has in fact every gift that makes the great artist 
except reverence. Mr. Thompson is always laughing 
at the world and his humour is apparent in his most 
serious work. All the figures in this picture of himself 
and friends are splendid portraits, and the background 
of the power station with a procession of little boys 
going down the muddy beach to bathe make an enter. 
taining comment on life round about the King’s Road 
and Embankment. 

Another exhibitor who has a sense of character and 
a confident method of painting, though in a broader 
style than Mr. Thompson, is Mr. Flanagan. His 
portrait of Mr. Hayter Preston is a strong presentment 
of character and shows good drawing. I should have 
liked to see the hands attempted. For an artist of 


THE DESTITUTE 


Y providing food, and shelter to the Homeless and 
Destitute, the Church Army is relieving many of 


untold hardship and misery. 
HOMELESS WOMEN 
—hungry, footsore and exhausted, 
many with little ones, are being 
welcomed to the kindly atmosphere 
| £10 is the cost of gathering, feeding 
and sheltering 200 men for one night. 
Gifts, large or small, will be gratefully acknowledged 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


MEN OF ALL AGE} 
—from mere youth to the elderly 
—are receiving help and obtaining 
a new grip on life through the efforts 
of the Church Army. All those who 
come under its care are given the 
vad of working back 
independence. 250 to 300 men 
are helped every night. 
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Mr. Flanagan’s knowledge, a sketch is an easy task, 
but sketching, while it is the most amusing form of 
work, does not get us very far. After the sketch 
come the difficulties, but modern art has taught us to 
stop painting when these appear. : i 

Mr, Arnold Mason’s picture of ‘ Martigues ’ is one 
of the best landscapes in the collection. It is exquisite 
in the yellow and blue colours of this Mediterranean 

rt. The atmosphere is truthful and the tranquillity 
of early morning is rendered with poetic insight. Mr. 
Mason does not labour his work, but contrives to finish 
it in a few hours with a skill born of thought and 
observation. Why Mr. John Mansbridge should paint 
such a fatuous piece as ‘Hector and Andromache’ when 
he can paint so fine a portrait as that of a ‘ Young 
Man’ is a mystery that even he himself might not be 
able to solve. I have always admired Miss Beatrice 
Bland’s flower paintings. She has an individual style 
and does not make a rose look like a piece of Gorgonzola 
or a problem in Geometry. Her method of handling 
paint is effective and her sense of colour pleasant and 
well under control. 

Among the more original work in this exhibition are 
some studies of horses by Mr. Anton Lock. This 
artist has a personal outlook, and he is striving to 
express his own vision. But he is utterly sincere and 
bases his work on knowledge and hard work and not 
on tricks. His picture of ‘ Horses in Stream’ is 
rhythmically composed and the shapes of light and 
dark are the result of careful consideration and not of 
accident. Nobody but an artist who had long watched 
the movement of horses could have conveyed with such 
simplicity their agility and structure. Mr. Charles 
Ginner paints rather as if he were using the pen. | 
doubt whether so much industry as is shown in ‘ Brook 
Green, Isle of Wight’ is worth the result, which is 
more like a piece of embroidered silk than a piece of 
paint. A word of praise is due to Miss Fairlie Harmar 
for her fine impression of ‘ Barges at Chelsea,’ to Mr. 
Rowley Smart for his brilliant colour note of ‘ Wash 
Houses on the River Loing,’ to Miss Kirk for ‘A 
Town in the South of France,’ and to Mr. Francis 
Doyle and Mr. Alfred Oakley for some good sculpture. 


MR. C. R. W. NEVINSON 

In the biographical note to the catalogue of Mr. 
Nevinson’s exhibition at the Leicester Galleries we 
learn that the artist has a cosmopolitan reputa- 
tion. He has exhibited all over the world. I have 
looked at Mr. Nevinson’s work for many years and 
found it strangely uneven and inexplicably erratic. 
Some of his etchings of London have a masterly quality 
of drawing that reveals great and sincere concentration. 

In painting the artist is far too facile and tricky. I 
am not sure that he does not try to express subjects 
that are beyond satisfactory interpretation. Such 
pictures as ‘ Night Drive,’ ‘ Ant Hills of Finance,’ 
“London Twilight from a St. James’s Window’ are 
outside the powers of the most skilful technician. And 
nobody can accuse Mr. Nevinson ef possessing any 
teal technique in oil paint. The best picture in this 
series is a study called ‘ Amongst the Nerves of the 
World.’ It conveys to some extent the eternal 
instability of Fleet Street, but it is by no means a good 
piece of painting or fine drawing. What is ‘ Parnasse ’ 
but a muddle of heads and artificial lights? Mr. 
Nevinson succeeds in eliminating all difficulties by 
filling his picture with a number of masks which have 
no relation to reality or atmosphere. His figures are 
always marionettes. When, however, he draws a 
subject like ‘ Looking through Brooklyn Bridge,’ 
Westminster from a Savoy Window,’ or ‘ Ebb Tide, 


ye,’ he convinces us that he can design with 
distinction and power. 


Competitors are asked to note that the Short 
Story Competition, with prises of 25, 12, and 6 
guineas, remains open until November 3; and for 
Dominion competitors until April 4, 1931. 


LIPPINCOTT BOOK 


LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 


BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY 
By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 2,560 
pages. New and revised edition. 6os. 
This is a new and completely revised edition of a book which 


has been the standard for fifty-five years. It is now com- 
pletely up-to-date. 


MEMOIRS OF LORENZO DA 

PONTE 
Translated from the Italian by ELISABETH 
ABBOTT. Annotated and with an introduction 
by ARTHUR LIVINGSTON. Indexed. Hand- 
some Library Edition. With forty-six Illustra- 
tions from old Prints and Engravings. 18s. 
The history of a gay rogue, his amorous adventures. his 


poetical and musical triumphs, and the bitter misfortunes 
which pursued him to the grave. 


WHISTLER THE FRIEND 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Co- 
author of ‘* The Life of James McNeill Whistler.’’ 
2o illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
This is a picture of the ng Whistler, before he became 
famous, eager to help his friends and improve himself. 

AN HOUR OF 
By WALTER PACH. Author of “ Ananias, or 
The False Artist.”” (The One Hour Series.) 

. 6d. 

In this volume the author shows how art is the expression | 


each and ev race, and how to “ 
art"? in its thousands of varied forms. 


THE ART SPIRIT 
By ROBERT HENRI. Compiled by MARGERY 
RYERSON, and with an_ introduction by 
FORBES WATSON. 12s. 6d. 
A new edition, with twelve illustrations, of an exceedingly 


popular book, 
FRENCH NOVEL 
By PIERRE MILLE. Translated by 


ELISABETH ABBOTT. 8s. 6d. 


M. Mille, himself a writer of note, has written a brief, critical 
history of the novel in France which will filb a gap in many 
people’s knowledge. 


CHEMISTRY OF FAMILIAR THINGS 
By SAMUEL SCHMUCKER SADTLER, S.B. 
Sixth edition. Revised and enlarged. 15s. 


This edition contains a synopsis of the most important recent 
developments relating to chemistry and the entire text has been 
modified, corrected and brought up to date. A store of 


valuable information bearing wi everyday life and problems 
will be found in this 


STROKES 4 Popular Edition 

By JAMES M. BARNES. 21s. 
A new popular edition of a most unusual golf book for every- 
one who plays—beginners, experts and golfers of all grades. 
There are over 300 illustrations from photographs of “Jimmy” 
Barnes in action showing every detail of every stroke, playing 
every club in the bag. Each picture is carefully described 
and explained by Barnes, who tells you just how the stroke 
is being made. 


By C. COLLODI. los. 6d. 
modern and delightful Gift edition of this Classic will 
colour plates 


The 
delight all children. 10 and decorative linings 
by JACK TINKER, 


TALES OF A GRANDMOTHER 
By GEORGE SAND. _ Translated by 


MARGARET BLOOM. tos. 6d. 


These five long stories, which a famous French author wrote 
for her grandchildren. will) enchant every child. 12 colour 
plates and many black and white illustrations, 


TALES FROM NORSE MYTHOLOGY 
Retold and illustrated by KATHARINE PYLE, 
author of ‘‘ Tales from Greek Mythology,”’ etc. 
12s. 6d. 
Twenty-five old Norse legends charmingly retold, with 8 illus- 
trations in full colour. ae 
AUTUMN LIST SENT POST FREE. 


| 
PICTURE ANALYSIS OF GOLF 
PINOCCHIO 
| 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTES 
‘‘ CHRISTIE’S ” 


By Ecan Mew 


HEN the London world was leaving town for 

its summer diversions, there were still sales 
going forward at the ‘‘ Great Rooms ” in King Street. 
Now that everybody has returned eager to pursue their 
old occupations, they turn to Christie’s, but in vain. 
The management of those admirable auction rooms 
is wise in its generation and keeps us waiting for 
the pleasure of viewing and, possibly, bidding, there 
for a month or two at least. This is felt to be 
a sort of deprivation by the connoisseur and the 
student of the arts. All persons of taste, from all 
over the world, think that they are entitled to 
graduate at Christie’s; for that is, in itself, some- 
thing of a liberal education in the liberal professions. 
When James Christie I founded his business, about 
1766, the collections of paintings made by such 
widely travelled and catholic collectors as, for in- 
stance, that gifted and peculiar Earl of Bristol) who 
was also Bishop of Derry, were beginning to come 
into the market. The making of collections and, 
later, their dispersion, by eighteenth-century con- 
noisseurs founded the fortunes of Christie’s, and the 
especial qualities of James I built up a commercial 
home which may now be considered almost a national 
institution. From Farington’s informing ‘ Diary’ 
one gathers that the first Christie, who had been a 
midshipman in the navy in early life, was fortunate 
in his friends. Thomas Gainsborough, who painted 
his admirable portrait, now, I think, in King 
Street, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and men of the world 
of Garrick, Samuel Foote, Desinfans, and _ the 
Chevalier D’Eon, appreciated his wide knowledge and 
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ever-ready sympathy and helped him forward jy 
what has now been proved to be an immensely jm, 
portant adventure in the interests of all lovers g 
art. The more or less ancient history of Christie, 
is concisely told in three historic pictures in the 
large offices; the very latest news in regard to th 
auctions will be found in the useful and agreeah, 
publication called ‘ Christie’s: Season 1930’ (Cop, 
stable). As regards the pictures, the first shows , 
sale taking place in the eighteenth century, a , 
time when patrons of the art were not many, but ¢ 
somewhat eccentric appearance. This large 
amusing picture has been attributed to the gifte 
artist, Thomas Rowlandson, and is painted somewhy 
after the caricaturist’s manner. But Rowlandsq 
was much greater in his slightest sketch than th 
quite entertaining artist of this picture could ey 
be in his most elaborate work. The next period s 
well shown in a picture representing the sale of §j 
Joshua Reynolds’s ‘ Snake in the Grass,’ at Log 
Craysford’s sale in 1828, to Sir Robert Peel. Th 
room is crowded with celebrities of the day and th 
portraits of Peel, Angerstein, Prince Paul Esterhazy, 
Lady Morgan, and Samuel Rogers, as well as many 
other collectors and a good number of dealers, ay 
easily identified. This excellent presentation o 
Christie’s as it was in 1828 is followed by Mr, 
Max Beerbohm’s cartoon of the same rooms as the 
appeared at a Red Cross sale nearly one hundre 
years later. All the people of importance in their 
day to the world of collecting are here shown in 
the most delightful way and thus the three pas 
periods of Christie’s history are put before us ina 
fashion at once vivid and informing. 

With regard to the present day, the information is 
indeed complete, for the ‘ Christie’s 1930’ gives 
every detail of the important sales of the past year 
with all sorts of information about prices and with 
illustrations of all the more important pictures ani 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3932 


The MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(STUDIOS) Telegrams : Museumgal 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 
and THE ELECTION cotovur 


Further to our ts of “The Rake’s 
” and “ The Election ” being engraved in 

Stipple after WILLIAM HOGARTH, we now 
have pleasure in eens By it of the 
Master illustrating in paint hi ine of the 
line of beauty. Although Hogarth is ied 
as THE FATHER OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING, this is the very FIRST time that 
his work has been engraved and produced in 
COLOUR, excluding the plates which he and 
his contemporaries engraved, which are not 
appreciated to-day for the reason that they 
departed from the noble conception, composition 
and draughtsmanship of the originals. The 
infinity of detail for which HOGARTH is vener- 
ated, and which is particularly exemplified in 
these series, is being faithfully observed by the 
t exponent of the art of Stipple, E. JACKSON 
TTODART, who consented to undertake this 


confined to signed Artist’s 


WILLIAM HOGARTH, 1697-1764 


53 SHORT’S GARDENS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


will be sent to you, gratis, on application. 
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objects of art that have passed through the rooms. 
But there is much more in the volume than the 
necessary particulars of prices and so forth. Each 
subject of importance, such as the Lansdowne 
Marbles, the silver sales, the wide subject of the 
pictures sold, is written of by Mr. A. C. R. Carter, 
in a series of informed and graceful essays, which 
all collectors will appreciate. The illustrations cer- 
tainly form in themselves a valuable record of 
the various beautiful pieces that passed through the 
market last season, and the reproductions of the 
photographs are, on this occasion, especially satis- 
factory. One other agreeable sensation may be 
gathered from this volume; we learn that Messrs. 
Christie, Manson and Wood are not among the 
faint-hearted, for they say: 

Even a cursory glance at the pages of our Review will 
show how remarkably high have been the prices offered 
throughout this season, while a slightly more studious 
concentration will provide convincing proof of the 
stability of the Art market of this country, even in a 
period of worldwide depression. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 447 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, October 23) 


UsgFUL TO SUCH AS THINK THEY HAVE A CALL 
To tive—'‘ BY SOME TRADE ’’—say you? Nay, By AWL. 


Would take it coolly if a bulldog bit him. 
Mild is the epithet supposed to fit him. 
Half a wind-instrument musicians play. 

He had but her, and her they took away! 
Flat as a pancake; apple-woman in it, 

He has a job—for him there’s money in it. 
Affords cool shade in summer’s scorching glow.” 
Also on this your rambling-roses grow. 

No other word can Neddy say or sing. 

. Core of what opens all the buds of spring. 

. “First shal] be last ’’ in Holy Writ we read, 
And see, our Monarcu here comes last indeed ! 


FS wre 


Solution of Acrostic No. 445 


T ympanu M! ! The drum of the ear. 

tW Ig 2 The ringdove or wood-pigeon. 

E meral D 

L amentatio N 

Il 

1E G 

O iligarce H 

C usha T2 

L at H 

O sweg O03 3% Oswego Cornflour is well known. 
Cc ° Usin (Corn in America of course means 
K nocke R maize, not wheat). 


Acrostic No, 445.—The winner is Mr. E. Barrett, 45 Harring- 
ton Road, S.W.7, who has selected as his prize ‘ Mahatma 
Gandhi. His Own Story,’ published by Allen and Unwin and 
reviewed in our columns by Quintin Hogg on October 4. One 
other competitor named this book, twenty-eight chose ‘ England 
— Queen Anne,’ twelve ‘On the Edge: Short Stories,’ 

ete, 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Ali, Armadale, Bolo, Boris, Boskerris, 
Buns, Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, Miss Carter, J. Chambers, 
Clam, Dhualt, Dolmar, Doric, Ursula D’Ot, Estela, Farsdon, 
Fossil, G. M. Fowler, Iago, Jeff, Madge, Martha, Met, 
M. Milne, N. O, Sellam, Peter, F. M. Petty, Sisyphus, St. Ives, 
— Tyro, C. J, Warden, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, W. R. 

olseley, 

One Licht Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Boote, Mrs. Rosa 
H. Boothroyd, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Mrs, J. Butler, C. C. f., 
Maud Crowther, D. L., Cyril E. Ford, Miss Kelly, Lilian, 
ald R., H, de Morgan, Lady Mottram, Rabbits, Shorwell, 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, Reginald P. Eccles, Falcon, 
Gay, Glamis, T. Hartland, Reginald J. Hope, Polamar, Shrub. 
All others more, 

Light 10 baffled 18 solvers; Light 8, 7; Light 4, 6; Light 
1, 4; Light 9, 2; Lights 2, 6 and 12, 1. 

Mrs. R. Brown.—Your solution of No. 443 did not reach 
us, but we accept your statement that it was correct and mark 
your score accordingly. 

MartHa.—The larva of the Click-beetle is called Wire-worm 
from its slenderness ; Fabre says it remains in the ground “ at 

two years.” The Cockchafer grub grows very fat, and 
three years underground. I am afraid I cannot accept 


is 
Clicker especially as m i i i 

’ y dictionaries know it only as a 
Compositor and a Cutter-up of leather. 


A pleasani place 


to do business 


Whentyou open an account at Lloyds Bank you 
1077 may give little thought to the bank's reserves, 
its 1,850 branches, or its intricate systems for 
safeguarding money. You probably think only 
of your own convenience — and it is certainly 
your convenience that the bank makes its 
primary concern. It is characteristic of Lloyds 
Bank that in these days of world finance it still 
holds to the traditions of family banking which 
it helped to build up years ago. * Any customer 
of Lloyds today, as in times of greater leisure, 
can call on evéry banking service that can be 
offered and be sure that his demands will be met 
promptly, pleasantly and with every considera- 
tion for the special features of a particular case. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, LONDON, E.C.3 


Books 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry and 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 436, is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 


Cricket. Those ‘* Ashes.’”? The Australian Tour of 1926 by Noble. 
6s, Published 15s. 

Noble, The Game’s. the Thing. With Foreword by Lord Harris. 
3s. 6d. 


Francisco De Goya by August Mayer, 22s. Published 42s. 

John Sargent. His Life and Work. With Catalogue of his Works. 
by W. H. Downes. 16s, Published 30s. 

Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s. 6d. 
Published 25s, 

The Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. New 13s. 6d. Pub- 
lished 25s 


Balzac’s Droll Stories, Illustrated 16s. 
a of the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Published 
6 6s. 


Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s. 9d. Published 12s. 6d. 

Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s. Published 7s. 6d. 

George Meredith's Complete Works. 18 vols. £5 5s. Pub- 
lished £7 7s. 

Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Present by Ralph 
Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella, 1919. 12s. 6d. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 

Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 22s. 6d. 

Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, 13s. 6d. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s, 6d. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £5 5s. |= 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read, 650s. Published £5 5s. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevite 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


S: many adverse factors have upset the equanimity 


of the stock markets during the last twelve months 

that one would almost imagine we are reaching 
the stage when prices will become impervious to such 
influences, in view of the very low level which prices 
have already reached. The recent debacle in Brazilian 
counters must have proved very costly to the large 
number of investors who hold these counters. It is 
felt, however, that holders would be well advised to 
retain their interests, as present levels appear to more 
than discount the position. It is significant to note 
that this Brazilian revolution is the fifth South American 
upheaval of this nature during the past year or two, 
Chili, Bolivia, Peru and the Argentine having already 
emphasized their dissatisfaction at local conditions. 
One can only hope that, with Brazil, this unpleasant 
and costly epidemic will cease. It is, however, 
indicative of world-wide unrest caused by world-wide 
industrial depression, as such conditions constitute a 
fertile breeding ground for political dissatisfaction. 


WALL STREET 


That a fresh break in Wall Street was overdue 
had been accepted by a large number of students of 
the position. The fact that America has invested 
largely in Brazil probably hastened this movement, 
and led to the setback in prices on Wall Street. 
Despite the severity of recent falls, it appears doubtful 
as to whether prices in this centre have yet reached 
bottom, and between now and the end of the year 
we must be prepared for further breaks in this 
market, with the disquieting effect this entails on this 
side of the Atlantic. American psychology is very 
different from that in this country. Here a year ago 
one realized we were in for a bad time and the fact 
was generally admitted. A day will certainly dawn when 
American counters should prove well worth buying. 
It is suggested, however, that that, moment has not 
yet arrived. 


GRAMOPHONKES (H.M.V.) 


Unfortunately, if one looks round, there are few 
favourable stock market matters to report, while the 
number of adverse ones and disappointments seem 
to increase weekly in geometrical procession. A case 
in point is supplied by the fact that the final dividend 
of the Gramophone (H.M.V.) Company was reduced 
to 15 per cent., making 20 per cent. for the year, 
which compared with 60 per cent. last year on double 
the existing capital. The trading results of the com- 
pany for the year ended June 30 last showed a reduc- 
tion of some £300,000 as compared with the previous 
year, but, despite this fact, they reached the very 
satisfactory total of nearly £900,000. Nevertheless, 
they indicate the falling off in the spending power 
of the masses, which, apparently, will be more marked 
in the report issued this time next year. In spite 
of this, it is suggested that Gramophones (H.M.V.) 
shares are well worth locking away as a sound indus- 
trial investment showing a satisfactory yield and likely 
to enjoy considerable capital appreciation when 
brighter days eventually dawn. 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS 


The oil share market has also not been immune 
from shocks. Already disconcerted by the recent 


reduction in the price of petrol in this country, the 
market received another blow in the form of the 
passing of the final dividend on Trinidad Leaseholds, 
For the year ended June 30, 1929, shareholders 
received an interim dividend of 124 per cent. and a fina} 
dividend of 17} per cent. In May of this year the 
interim dividend was reduced to 7} per cent., and 
now comes the news that the directors have decided 
in view of the conditions obtaining in the oil industry 
and the necessity for conserving the cash resources 
of the company, not to make any further payment 
for the year. While this has led to a serious fall in 
the price of Trinidad Leasehold shares, it is felt that 
holders might be well advised to retain their interests 
in the hope of ultimately seeing a marked recovery 
in the fortunes of the company. 


TUBE DEBENTURES 


A striking feature on our market has been the 
demand for first-class investment issues. The amount 
of money that is available for this class is exemplified 
by the result of the recent offer for sale of deben- 
tures of the London and Electric and Central London 
Railway Companies. Those responsible for these 
issues very wisely offered them at the attractive 
price of 99}, a particularly attractive level in view 
of the strength of the security and the demand 
for a 5 per cent. investment of this nature. The 
result was a truly amazing total of applications. The 
issuing houses, Messrs. Baring, Schroder and Roth- 
schild, must have found the task of allotment a 
peculiarly difficult one. Small applications had to 
be ruled out. Large applications were dealt with on 
the basis of 4 per cent. of the total applied for, 


a maximum allotment to any _ individual 


applicant of £2,500. Within an hour of dealings 
opening in the Stock Exchange, this loan was quoted 
at a premium of 1}. Even at this level it appears 
a thoroughly sound and attractive investment. 


TOBACCO SHARES 


On many occasions in the past, the attention of 
readers of these notes has been drawn to the shares 
of first-class tobacco companies. These, after 
remaining very steady markets for a long period, 
have recently been subject to heavy selling as the 
result of the announcement of one of the subsidiary 
companies of Godfrey Phillips of a cut in the price 
of one of the popular brands of cigarettes. This 
has been interpreted as the inauguration of a price- 
cutting war amongst the tobacco companies in this 
¢ountry. Time will prove whether this is the case, 
or whether it is merely an attack on the recent 
coupon system which, in fact, reduces the proceeds 
to the manufacturer of each packet of cigarettes sold 
which carries prize-giving bonuses. The position of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company and the British 
American Tobacco Company, however, appears so 
strong and so impregnable, that holders of shares 
in these two great combines should be able to view 
the possibility of a war with composure, for even 
if it should materialize in the long run it should 
not prove very harmful to these two companies. 


TAURUS 


COMPANY MEETING 


In this issue will be found a report of the meeting 
of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railways Co., Ltd. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds £38,992,900. Total Income £10,614,500 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 


18 Oc! 
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The Saturday Review 


18 October 1930 


Company Meeting 
BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY CO., LTD. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Railway Co., Ltd., was held on October 10, at Winchester 
E.C. 
> Viscount St, Davids (the chairman) said that a year ago 
he gave the shareholders a report on the final of three consecu- 
tive years of record receipts, and he made a forecast for the 
then coming twelve months, and it was not a sanguine one. 
He told them that wheat had been affected by drought and 
that there was a smaller acreage under wheat, He ventured 
to forecast that duiing the year they might have a decrease 
in receipts of £600,000, but that, in spite of that, he felt 
confident they could earn 7 per cent. They had actually not 
earned 7 per cent., although they were paying it. They had 
actually suffered a traffic decrease of £1,279,000, and in 
addition to that exchange had “‘ gone wrong.’’ As to the reasons 
for the further loss, the gross production of wheat showed 
a decrease of 563,000 tons, of 58 per cent. That was bad enough, 
but on the top of that more than half the maize crop was 
lost, He could find only one bright spot in the reports of the 
ral manager and traffic manager, and that was that from 
their district exports of fresh fruit had gone up. 

As to the outlook for the current year there were some 
cheering signs. There was a larger area under fine cereals, 
and the area sown with wheat contained a larger amount sown 
with pedigree wheat. Lust year he had to tell them that 
part of the wheat crop had been lost and that more was in 
j y. On the present occasion he was delighted to say 
that up to date the wheat crop throughout looked exceedingly 


There were. some bad points with regard to the outlook for 
the current year, They had started with a traffic decrease since 
July 1 of £487,000, and they could not disguise from themselves 
the fact that, unless things turned for the better very quickly, 
their losses on exchange during the current year were likely 
to be more than they were in the year under review. There 
was, however, a good point. The general manager wrote in 
his report that he thought that the gross traffic of the whole 
year would equal that of last year. 

In times like the present it was almost folly to prophesy, 
but he always told the shareholders things as he saw them, 
and he told them frankly that he did not believe that the 
company’s next balance sheet could be as good as the one 
under consideration. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 


A Discovery for 
Yachtsmen / 


An epoch-making discovery in the 
world of cruising yachts, whereby any 
yacht can be made to run dead before the 
wind indefinitely, unattended, is described 
exclusively in the YACHTING MONTHLY 
AND Marine Motor Macazine. Simple, 
ingenious, yet seamanlike, it is an inven- 
tion which no yachtsman who intends 
making a long cruise should let pass. 


Among many other features of vital 
interest to yachtsmen and motor owners, 
it is described in the OCTOBER number 
of 


The YACHTING MONTHLY 
and 


MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 


now on sale 


2/- a copy. 25/- a year. 


**The Recognised Organ of the Legal Profession.” 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PERMANENT FEATURES: 
CURRENT TOPICS.—Discussing the legal aspect of matters of interest to all Lawyers, 
Accountants, Bankers, Surveyors, Estate Agents, Auctioneers, etc., etc. 
A CONVEYANCER’S DIARY.—Being a review of points under the Law of Property Acts, &c. 
LANDLORD AND TENANT NOTEBOOK.—Explaining points under the Rent Restriction 
Acts, the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, and on the Law of Landlord and Tenant generally. 
THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929.—Practice Notes, invaluable to Solicitors, Accountants, 


Company Secretaries, etc. 


Urgent replies promptly sent by post. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PRACTICE.—Notes by Eminent Criminal Lawyers. 
POINTS IN PRACTICE.—Submitted by Registered Subscribers, answered by Specialists. 


NOTES ON THE LATEST LEGAL DECISIONS. 
COUNTY COURT LETTER.—Of importance to County Court Practitioners. 
LEGAL PARABLES.—Presenting the humorous side of the law. 


INCLUSIVE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : £2 12s. 0d. 


For SPECIMEN COPY apply 


THE ASSISTANT EDITOR, “THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL,” 
29, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. (Telephone: Holborn 1853.) 
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Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and _ circulars duplicated. iss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. Highly recommended by 

well-known Authors. MSS. 1s, 1,000 words, Carbon 3d. 

MAURICE (WALKER, Studlands, Wharncliffe Road, 
Bournemouth. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

- Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 

Wimbledon. gece of ‘‘ ODO ”’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free 


Literary 


OURNALISM AND SHORT-STORY WRITING TAUGHT 

BY POST. Equip yourself for earning money as a spare- 

time writer, Interesting book offered FREE which tells how 
you may attain the power of penmanship. Write TO-DAY.— 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, 
ST. ALBANS. 


UBLISHER anxious to discover new talent invites few 

original MSS. Novels, verse, plays, educational, Send 

MSS. for immediate consideration. c/o Imperial 
Literary Agency, 6 Conduit Street, W.1 


UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen copy of 

‘ Writer’s Own Magazine’ (6d. monthly). Invaluable for 

practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered in literary 
competitions. Address: Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29 
Ludgate Hill, London. : 


Wanted 


OUND or unbound Volumes of the Saturpay Revizw 
for years 1895 to 1906. Circulation Manager. be SaTuRDAY 
Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Theatre 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON Presents :— 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 


For Sale 
10 BOUND VOLUMES OF 
THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” 


Period 1910 to 1914. Vols. 109 to 118 
Apply THE “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 9 King Street, W.C.2 


Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 18.10.1930 
& Unwin Unwia & Grayson 
ton ‘ou oel las 
Arrowsmith Gyldendal — ress 
nielsson hiarper Davi: 
Blackwell Harrap 
Benn Heinemann Richards Press 
rentano’s ler & Stoughton Sampson Lew 
Ceci ‘almer urst 
Cobden S.P.C.K. 
Collins egan Paul Stanley Paul 
Crosby Leckwood Knopf The Bodley 
Dent Labour Publishing Co, The Studi 
Duckworth Longmans Victor Gollancs 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose ‘Ward, Lock 
Marrot Mills & Boos Werner, Laurie 
Faber & Faber Murray Wishart 


pee Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 3g 


Shipping 


PR & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
Come Contract with H.M, Government) 
tee uent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES etc., RRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, "STRAT 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., etc., etc. 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1 or City Office, P. & O. 130 Leadenhall | 
Street, London, E.C.3; FREIGHT (P.'& O. or B.1.) APPLY, 12 
LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3; BI. Agents: 
GRAY, DAWE Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C3, 


I nvestments ? 


‘Taurus” 
will 
Tell You 


Read “Taurus” on ‘The City’ every week 
in the Saturday Review, invest safely 
and profitably. 


Hotel 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


s.W.1 


Room with Hot and Water, "Phone and Bath from 
Beautiful Ballroom 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


NOTICE 


The Third of the Series of Competitions 
appears in this issue of the 
Saturday Review, see page 486. 


No. 1. SHORT STORY. Closing 
date, November 3. 

No. 2. BOOK REVIEW. Closing 
date, November ro. 


A limited number of copies of the Saturday Review 
for October 4 and 11 containing rules for ST 
1 and 2 are available. oa ce 6d. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 3 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
“Saturday Review,” October 18th 


Published by the Proprietors, Tuz Sarurpay Review, Ltp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Te 


Bar 3157, two lines), in the Parish of 
1930 


: Temple 
St. Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by HERBERT Ragracn, Lrp., 43 Belvedere Road, s. E.1; Saturday, October 18, 
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